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Langland and the Paradisus Claustralis 


In the midst of Clergy’s indictment of worldly religious in Piers 
Plowman B, one comes almost unawares on the idyllic lines, 
For if heuene be on this erthe . and ese to any soule, 
It is in cloistere or in scole . be many skilles I fynde; 
For in cloistre cometh no man . to chide ne to fi3zte, 
But alle is buxumnesse there and bokes . to rede and to lerne. 
In secole there is scorne . but if a clerke wil lerne, 
And grete loue and lykynge . for eche of hem loueth other.' 


It was perhaps inevitable that such a passage should more than once 
be spoken of as though it expressed some fond personal recollection or 
wish of the poet.2 But in Benvenuto da Imola’s commentary on the 
Divina Commedia, Par. XT, 12, occurs a citation that should make us 
suspicious : 


aecolto contanto gloriosamente, quia ista speculatio cedebat sibi ad gloriam in 


*x, 300-5. Ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1886), 1, 308. The somewhat abbrevi- 
ated version in C, vi, 153-6 (Skeat, p. 127) is spoken by Reason. 

*For example J. J. Jusserand, Piers Plowman, transl. M. E. R. (London, 
1894), p. 84; Allan H. Bright, New Light on ‘ Piers Plowman’ (Oxford, 1928), 
P. 41; Mildred E. Marcett, Uhtred de Boldon, Friar William Jordan, and 
Piers Plowman (New York, 1938), p. 64; and George Kane, Middle English 
Literature (London, 1951), p. 210. 
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presenti et futuro seculo. Et hic uota quod circumscripta omni fide, vera 
felicitas in vita consistit in speculatione, sicut concludit philosophus X 
Ethicorum: et summa quidem felicitas speculari. Unde Petrus Ravennas 
conterraneus meus: si paradisus in hoc mundo est; in claustro vel in scholis 


est. etc.* 


If we except the half-lines and ese to any soule and be many skilles ] 
fynde—both of them conceivably introduced to fill out the alliterative 
long lines, and the latter especially hardly more than a nonce-ex- 
pression—we find that the first two lines of the passage from Piers 
Plowman coincide virtually word for word with the quotation from 
Petrus Ravennas given by Benvenuto. 

So far as | can fynde by perhaps few skilles, Petrus Ravennas is 
St. Peter Damian.* In a Sermo in Festo S. Nicolai Myrensis Episcopi, 
actually by Nicholas of Clairvaux but long attributed to Damian,’ 
there is a description of the five regiones of creation: the world at 
large, the cloister, purgatory, hell, and heaven (paradtsus super- 
coelestis). It is the transition from the first to the second that in- 
terests us here: 

Decursa igitur hae regione, et, quod pretiosius est, inde sublatus, transi ad 
secundam, que est paradisus claustralis. Vere claustrum est paradisus. Hie 


prata virentia Scripturarum, preterfluens lacrymarum undositas, quam de 
purissimis affectibus amor ille coelestis eliquat.* 


Besides the figure of the cloister as a paradise, one may notice the 
references both here and in Piers Plowman to study and to love, 
though Langland’s emphasis seems rather more humanistic. 

I have not tracked the figure further in any large-scale systematic 
way, though I have noticed its earlier appearance in Alphanus of 
Salerno’s ode on Monte Cassino: 


* Benevenuti de Rambaldis de Imola Comentum super Dantis Aldigherij 
Comocdiam ... sumptibus Guilielmi Warren Vernon, curante Jacobo Philippo 
Lacaita (Florence, 1887), v, 52-3. 

* One’s first thought is likely to be St. Peter Chrysologus (ca. 406-ca. 450), 
who was born at Forum Cornelii, the later Imola, and became Bishop of 
Ravenna ca, 433. But the remark, particularly the word claustro, would have 
had little meaning in his time; and as a matter of fact no such sentiment 
does occur in his works as we know them, either in PZ 52 or in the various 
pseudo-Augustinian sermons ascribed to him by modern scholarship (cf. Dict. 
théol. cath., x1r, 1917-8). 

5 See J. Joseph Ryan, “ Saint Peter Damiani and the Sermons of Nicholas of 
Clairvaux: A Clarification,” Medieval Studies, 1x (1947), 151-61; and P. 
Glorieux, Pour revaloriser Migne: Tables rectificatives (Mélanges de science 
religieuse; Lille, 1952), p. 60. 

* PL 184, 1058 A-B. It appears with minor variations among the sermons of 
Damian, PL 144, 837. 
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Ut paradisus amoenus Eden, 
Omne soli superos specimen 
Ejus aromatibus redoles: 
Deliciw tibi non alia 
Sunt nisi forte sue pariles.’ 


The comparison seems ultimately dependent on the great medieval 
symbolism of the Paradisus coelestis and the paradisus terrestris ; * 
and probably also on the idea of the claustrum coelestis Hierusalem, 
as elaborated for example in the De Claustro Anime of Hugh de 
Fouilloy, formerly attributed to Hugh of St. Victor.’ For all I know, 
the form quoted by Benvenuto may appear in other writings much 
more likely to have been familiar to Langland; the very difference 
between Benvenuto’s version and that of the sermon (if that is, ulti- 
mately, his reference) would seem to speak for a wide degree of 
currency, perhaps even oral. My point is that the extremely close cor- 
respondence between Benvenuto’s wording and Langland’s, plus the 
indications that the figure itself is a traditional one, are enough to 
show that ll. 300-1 were probably a tag which Langland incorporated 
rather than invented or even reworked. 

I do not of course mean to imply (as in a certain well established 
genre of success-story) that Langland “ didn’t like school.” But I 
do think we err when we consider passages like this one as evidence 
either way; a great poet writing in so personal a vein would not be 
likely to select an acknowledged cliché as his topic statement, even in 
the Middle Ages. Rather, the lines in question—preceded as they 
are by the patristic commonplace about the monk out of his cloister 
and the fish out of water (X, 291-9), and followed by the conventional 
if lively picture of the religious who lives like a secular lord (X, 306- 
13)—furnish another brilliant proof of Langland’s ability to use 
traditional or even trite material, presumably from a variety of sources, 
freshly and with every appearance of homogeneity. 


Pennsylvania State University R. E. KASKE 


"PL 147, 1238 B. 

*See for example the clear account in St. Bonaventura, Tractatus de Planta- 
tione Paradisi in Opera Omnia (Quaracchi, 1882-92), v, 574-9. 

*PL 176, 1167 ff. 
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Dramatic Form in a Late Middle English Narrative 


The verses on the seven ages of man in MS. B. M. Addit. 37049, 
here printed for the first time, are significant for the dramatic form 
in which they are presented. After the introductory lines, narrative 
links are used only four times. This is much less frequent than their 
use in any poem in the Vernon Manuscript. Both dramatic and 
narrative forms are used in Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, 
but the narrative occurs much more frequently. The verses are simi- 
lar in theme to The Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life, yet the 
Lambeth manuscript ? of this poem makes no use at all of the dramatic 
form, while the seven other extant versions employ it not more than 
half a dozen times. The narrative here presented, at the point of 
turning into a drama, suggests an embryonic morality play. 

Manuscript B. M. Addit. 37049 belongs to the first half of the 
fifteenth century.* The poem is apparently a little before or con- 
temporary with the Castle of Perseverance. It is written under the 
figures of the good angel, man, and the fiend. Other figures are in 
the margins, and some of the lines are put in balloons which lead to 
the mouth of the speaker.* 


fol. 28b Of pe seuen Ages 
note wele be sayng of be gode angel & pe yll 
be childe spekes to hym selfe & says as is wrytten beneth 
be goode angel says to be childe & awnswers 
Nakyd in to bis warlde borne am I 
Angel. Loke cristes commawndements pb" kepe forpi 
be fende says. When p# art a lyttell more & more 
pan sal pou lerne on my lore 
pe childe. I wil go play with my felowe 
be angel. To goode vertews loke pou drawe 
be fende. 30nge saynt alde devell is ane alde sawe 
Begyn not [for] bat Iape to kepe gode lawe 
3outhe spekes to his selfe & says 
With women me lyst both play & rage 
Angel. To pi saule it is gret dammage 
be fende. If b4 be holy in pi 30ng age 
pi sorow sal incres & bi myght swage 
Man spekes to hym selfe & says 


1F. J. Furnivall, Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, ERTS, 24 (1867), pp. 
120-150. 

* Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 1900- 
1905, p. 327. 

*H. N. MacCracken calls attention to these verses in his article “ A Source 
of Mundus et Infans,” PMLA, xx (1908), 486-496. 
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Now I am in strenthe who dar to me say nay 


Man hafe mynde of bine endyng day 
Whils pb" art 3onge be Ioly & lyght 
With al ryall & ryche aray 
When pou art olde & fayles myght 
pan is tyme to do foly away 
Be war of be fendes cownsell I be say 
And of pine amendment make no delay 
Of pies ryches I hafe gret wone 
Do p' almes dede or pou hense gone 
If pou wil hafe lyfe in eternalyte 
And euer in ioy and blis wil be 
Lat bine executours ber with allone 
ffor pai wil do right wele for be 
Do not away pi goode onone 
Lest in age pb" falle in pouerte 

be crepyl spekes to hym selfe 
Now must I beddes byd bof my bones ake 
I drede pat ded persewes me fast 
Goode prayers sal bi paynes slake 
And safe pi saule so at pe last 
When pi syn has pe forsake 
pan for pi bale pou aske heuen blis 
And pan may pou amendes make 
ffor at pou has done mysse 
At pis tyme pou hast grace 
If pou will for mercy erye 
be fende fro be I sal do chasse 
And bere pi saule to blis on hye 

be last old age says 


I deele my godes for gods sake now sone in hy 


And amendes me whils I hafe space 
And for merey to god dos crye 

To send me his godenes & his grace 
perfore my saule to hym I take 

And dos goode werkes whils bat I may 
ffur lytel wil men do for my sake 

When I am hense afte away 

Ilere pe saule is gone fro me allas 

Al my labour is turned in vayne 

pat I purposed in many a place 

And supposed hafe getyn hym to payne 
Bot mercy has taken hym to grace 

ffor pt he has lyfed in bis warld here 
And els in helle he hade had a place 
Emange fyre & fendes of vgly chere 


vou... LXxul, November 1947 


The A. & M. College of Texas ERNEST C. YORK 
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Milton and the News of Charles Diodati’s Death 


Milton’s friend from childhood, Charles Diodati, was buried August 
27, 1638. When did word of his death reach the traveling poet? The 
“ Argumentum ” of Epitaphium Damonts says merely that word came 
while he was abroad. A more precise answer is of more than casual 
biographical interest, for it may cast new light, as we shall see, on 
both Milton’s character and passages in two of his Latin poems. The 
usual answers have been that Milton heard the sad news during either 
his return visit to Florence (March 1639) or his visit to Charles’s 
uncle in Geneva (June 1639). But these conjectures seem to me like 
inferring that he heard of the 1665 Plague during his stay at Chalfont 
St. Giles, which of course he visited because of the sickness. 

There is not the slightest reason for believing that Milton, on 
planning his trip to the continent, intended two lengthy stays in 
Florence, or any visit to Geneva, or even a brief side-trip to Lucca, 
the ancestral home of Diodati’s father. These features of his tour 
were afterthoughts, evidently prompted by news which he received 
in Naples (December 1638 or early January 1639), news which caused 
him to cancel his intended journey to Sicily and Greece. We would 
long ago have concluded that the most important piece of news received 
was word of Diodati’s death were it not for the fact that Milton, at 
this point in his narrative in the Defensio Secunda, speaks only of the 
political news he received. However, in view of his international 
audience, his semi-official status, and the defensive purpose of the 
whole autobiographical passage of which this is a single detail, Milton’s 
silence on many personal matters (his marriage, for example) is quite 
understandable. Not so understandable is the reluctance of his biog- 
raphers to fill some of the gaps. 

In writing to the traveler, Milton’s friends and family would of 
course have used his original itinerary until they learned of its revision 
(some time after December 1638). News from home most likely 
reached the poet, not at inland cities like Florence and Rome, but 
through the English merchants at ports like Leghorn and Naples. 
Naples was the first port which Milton touched after his friend’s death, 

and he was there four months after the event—more than time enough 
for a letter to reach him from England. Sad news (“tristis nuntius”) 
did reach him at Naples, he himself tells us—and then speaks of 
politics. Is it credible that no one also informed him that he had 
lost his friend ? 
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To believe with Masson (Life, 1, 830) that the news reached Milton 
during his second visit to Rome or Florence is to believe that the letter 
was forwarded from Naples after the traveler had presumably departed 
for Sicily and Greece, for no one in England could so quickly have 
learned his drastic change in plans. Masson felt driven to this in- 
ference because in line 181 of Epitaphium Damonis Milton speaks of 
having looked forward to showing Diodati the two “cups” he had 
received from Manso in Naples. But even if we interpret this passage 
so literally (1 see no reason to do so) it is still possible that Manso 
presented his gifts before Milton actually received the news; indeed, 
Milton tells us that he heard from England as he was preparing to go 
on to Sicily. 

Diodati was of Tuscan descent. Lronically, Milton was in Florence— 
and having a wonderful time—when Charles breathed his last. He 
probably arrived there about harvest time, in August, and saw the 
second sowing of wheat for the year, in October.’ Ignorant of his loss, 
he luxuriated in the admiration and intellectual comradeship of new- 
found friends. Later, when he learned of Charles’s death (plus the 
political news), the long-anticipated voyage to Sicily and Greece sud- 
denly lost its savor, and he felt, instead, a desire to see his Roman 
and Florentine friends again. Bereft, he needed the reassurance of 
familiar scenes and faces, the sympathy and encouragement of young 





men his own age. 

Milton’s biographers have been disturbed by his brief explanation, 
in the Defensio Secunda, that his change in travel plans was due to 
the imminence of civil conflict in England. in view of his leisurely 
journey home—outlined in detail immediately after this patriotic ex- 
planation—their perplexity has been understandable. It should now 
be clear that in the Defensio Secunda Milton was neither dishonest 
nor consciously paradoxical; he simply chose to give only part of the 


?See John I. Shawcross, “ Epilaphium Damonis: Lines 9-13 and the Date 
of Composition,” ALN, Lxxt (May 1956), 322-324. Milton was certainly in 
Rome on October 30, when he visited the English College. Even if this was 
soon after his arrival in Rome, since he spent two months in Florence he 
must have been in Florence by at least August 30, and he was probably there 
a bit earlier. It wouid seem that the trip to Sicily and Greece had been 
sensibly planned for January and February, but, as Shawcross points out, 
Milton was back in Florence in time for another harvest and planting, a fact 
that partly explains lines 9-13, hitherto thought to date the actual composition 
of the Hpitaphium. If one may dilfer from his student in print, I do not 
find these lines suggesting Milton’s ignorance of Diodati’s death during the 
return visit to Floreace, but rather coanecting Florence emotionally with the 
death and explaining the delay in Milton’s return to England and his friend’s 
grave. 
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whole explanation. Since we do not know how long he originally 
intended to be abroad, his return in a matter of seven months may 
have seemed to him a considerable curtailment of his plans. In any 
case, he did not conceal the very facts which critics like Liljegren have 
seized upon to impugn his integrity. The turn homeward is partly 
to be explained in terms of political events and patriotic impulses: 
but the prolonged second visits to Rome and Florence are to be 
explained in terms of poignant human needs, and the trips to Lucea 
and Geneva are to be explained as sentimental journeys in memory 
of a dead friend. 

Milton’s poem, Mansus, composed for presentation before he left 
Naples, speaks ingenuously, as does the later Lpitaphium Damonis, 
of aspirations to write an epic. Following this well known passage, 
the poem concludes with sixteen lines so charged with personal feeling 
that Manso may have puzzled over their significance. Milton imagines 
himself dying. But the spiritual dilemma of Lycidas is absent, as 
already resolved ; he imagines, instead, his death at the end of a long 
and productive life. The problem now is the need, even of a great 
poet, for an intimate, understanding, and lifelong friend. From this 
note of brooding and pathetic dependence, this wistful lingering over 
imagined obsequies, the poem rises in its last four lines to a confident 
statement of happiness in the hereafter. 

Later, probably in the autumn of 1639,? Milton invoked in England 
his Sicily forever unvisited, and mourned his lost friend more explicitly. 


Indiana University WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 


* Despite the suggestion in the headnote and in lines 14-17 that Milton wrote 
shortly after his return to England in (or about) August 1639, the poem has 
usually been assigned to 1640 because lines 9-13 have been taken to mean that 
spring and summer have twice passed since Diodati’s death. Shawecross’ ex 
planation (n. 1, above) that Milton refers to Italian, not English, crops and 
harvests removes this inner inconsistency. In any case, as Professor Douglas 
Bush has pointed out to me, lines 9-10 go together and describe, not spring 
and summer, but a season of ripening crop and harvest; and two such seasons 
had passed in England between Diodati’s death and November 1639. As I read 
them, lines 9-13 refer, not to the time between Diodati’s death and the poem’s 
composition, but to a period of absence from England. The objection that 
Milton would not expect his readers to be acquainted with Italian agricultural 
practices disappears when one recalls that, in its privately printed form 
(1639?), Bpitaphium Damonis was intended not only as a memorial to Diodati 
to be sent to his family and freinds in England and Geneva, but also as a 
“ thank-you-note ” for friendshi» and hospitality extended by numerous Italians. 
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Benjamin Franklin and Montaigne 


One of Franklin’s most provocative letters was written to Joseph 
Priestly from Passy on 7 June 1782. Unusually pessimistic, it reflects 
Franklin’s dissatisfaction with the nettled course of European diplo 
macy as well as his thwarted desire to be relieved of the ambassador 
ship to France. The letier has been discussed with reference to 
Franklin’s treatment of women, but the source of its central reflection 
in Montaigne’s essay “On Some Verses of Virgil” has not been 
hitherto identified." 

The letter begins with lranklin’s regrets that he has not found the 
leisure to join Priestly in his search into the * Works of Nature.” 
He continues : 

[| mean the inantmate, not the animale or moral part of them; the more | 
discover’d of the former, the more | admir'd them; the more | know of the 


latter, the more I am disgusted with them.’ 


Then follows a passage in which Franklin castigates the wrong-headed 
attitude men customarily take toward reproducing and toward killing 


their own species : 


Men I find to be a Sort of Being very badly constructed, as they are generally 
more easily provok’d than reconcil’d, more disposed to do Mischief to each 
other than to make Reparation, much more easily deceiv’d than undeceiv'd, 
and having more Pride and Pleasure in killing than in begetting one anothe 

for without a Blush they assemble in great armies at NoonDay to destroy, 
and when they have kill’d as many as they can, they exaggerate the Number 
to augment the fancied Glory; but they creep into Corners, or cover them 
selves with the Darkness of night, when they mean to beget, as being asham’d 
of a virtuous Action. A virtuous Action it would be, and a vicious one the 
killing of them, if the Species were really worth producing or preserving; but 


of this I begin to doubt.* 


The source of Franklin’s reflection is very probably the following 
passage in Montaigne’s long essay “ On Some Verses of Virgil”: 


Every one avoids seeing a Man born, every one runs to see him die. To destroy 
a Man, a spacious Field is sought out, and in the Face of the Sun; but to 
make him, we creep into as dark and private a Corner as we can. ’Tis a 
Man’s Duty to withdraw himself from the Light to do it; but ‘tis Glory, and 


*Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 653. 
*The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. Il. Smyth (New York, 1905 


1907), viii, 451. 
* Ibid., pp- 451-52. 
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the Fountain of many Vertues, to know how to destroy what we have done: 
The one is Injury, the other Favour.‘ 


It is worth noting that Madame Brillon, with whom Franklin fre. 
quently discussed amorous subjects, lent him “ the last three volumes ” 
of Montaigne’s works sometime prior to October, 1780.° There jg 
good reason to believe, therefore, that Franklin read the borrowed 
passage in French within two years of paraphrasing it. 

Montaigne also influenced Poor Richard. In 1736 Franklin drew 
upon the third book of Montaigne’s /ssays for five sayings which he 
used in Poor Richard’s Almanack for 1737. The first three sayings 
below—of which the first two show something of Poor Richard's 
aphoristic methods—derive from Montaigne’s essay “ Of Experience,” 
here given in the Charles Cotton translation from which Franklin 
apparently took them. 


Franklin: 
He that can compose himself, is wiser than he that composes books. April 
He that can take rest is greater than he that can take cities. February 
lhe Masterpiece of Man, is to live to the purpose. January * 


Montaigne: 


Have you knuwn how to compose your Manners? You have done a great deal 
more than he who has composed Books. Have you known how to take Repose! 
You have done more than he who has taken Cities and Empires. The glorious 
Master-piece of Man is to know how to live to purpose.’ 


The fourth saying comes at the very end of “ Of Experience,” and 
the fifth saying comes from “ Of Repentance ”’: 


Franklin: 
The greatest monarch on the proudest throne, is obliged to sit upon his own 
arse. January 


Montaigne : 


‘lis to much purpose to go upon Stilts, for when upon Stilts, we must yet 
walk upon our Legs: And when seated upon the most elevated Throne in the 
World, we are but seated upon our Breech.® 


* Montaigne’s Essays in Three Books, tr. by Charles Cotton, 5th Edit. 
(London, 1738), tm, 111. 

*Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings, ed. Carl Van Doren (New York, 
1945), p. 490. 

* Poor Richard’s Almanac, Boston Graphie Service Corp. (Microfilm Kduca- 
tional Publications), 1940. 

* Montaigne’s Essays, U1, 322. 

* Ibid., p. 402. 
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Franklin : 
The nearest way to come at glory, is to do that for conscience which we do 


for glory. March 


Montaigne : 
We prepare ourselves for eminent Occasions, more out of Glory than Con- 


science. The shortest Way to arrive at glory, should be to do that for 


Conscience which we do for Glory.® 

Thus Franklin’s gift in 1732 of a copy of the Essays to the newly 
formed Junto library foreshadowed a regard for Montaigne that was 
lasting and that on at least two later occasions, nearly half a century 
apart, showed itself in direct imitation. 


Bridgewater, Va. ROBERT NEWCOMB 


Poe’s “To Helen” 


Few short poems have provoked as much critical comment as Poe’s 
“To Helen.” In spite of differences in detail among the many inter- 
pretations,' critics would agree on some general paraphrase of its 
meaning such as this: The poet says that the beauty of his beloved 
is not only akin to and suggestive of the wealth of classical beauty, 
but, more important, it is an earthly manifestation of the immortal 
beauty of the soul; and the contemplation of her beauty has brought 
the poet “ home ” spiritually. But the crux of the poem is the meta- 
phorie function of the classical characters with whom the poet and his 
beloved are compared. 

Helen of Troy has been a symbol of beauty since the beginning of 
Western culture, and so the substitution of the name //elen for the 
beautiful Jane (Stanard) is most appropriate. As Professor Baum 
points out * no evidence has been adduced to indicate that the reference 
is to anyone other than Trojan Ilelen. Homer’s Helen is inseparable 
from her literary and historic context, however, and as soon as she 
is introduced, the story of the Trojan War automatically comes to 

* Ibid., p. 25. 

*See Professor Edward Snyder’s invaluable history of scholarship on the 


poem to 1951 in Classical Journal, xi.vuit (1953), 159-169. 
* Modern Language Notes, UXtv (1949), 293n. 
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the mind of the reader. The allusion, then, in “ weary, waywor 


wanderer ” seems inescapably to be to Ulysses. Other candidates have 
been nominated for this honor,’ but for most readers Ulysses has 
become as unmistakably a name for wandering as Helen has for beauty, 
The basie difficulty with the poem is that although beauty may 
have brought Poe home, in a figurative sense, from his wandering on 
desperate seas, the classical symbols used to express the experience 
do not bear a corresponding relationship to each other. Trojan Helen 
did not motivate or implement Ulysses’ return to Ithaca. Quite the 
contrary, she it was who was responsible for his departure from home. 
Poe does not say that Helen brought Ulysses home, of course ; he says 
that the Nicean barks did that. But the woman of his poem who is 
called Helen and who has assumed the role of Trojan Helen is likened 
to those very ships in which Ulysses (and, by extension, the other 
Greeks) sailed home. The metaphor requires a close parallel between 
the effect of the nineteenth-century Helen on Poe and the effect of 
the ancient Helen on Ulysses, while in fact no such parallel exists. 


Blackburn College WARREN S. WALKER 


Feathertop’s Unlikely Love Affair 


Much in the manner of Mother Rigby’s prodigy, Hawthorne's 
“ moralized legend ” took shape from odds and ends and came to life 
in definable stages.'. After the first notebook entry of 1840, each 
development manifests an intention clearly satiric.2 Feathertop, “a 
mere thing of lathes and clothes, without heart, soul, or intellect,” is 
to function as “the symbol of a large class,” * a caricature of that 
species of hollow man, the gentleman of fashion and finesse. From 
its ideational origins and until the scene with Polly Gookin, the tale 
proceeds with zest and perfect consistency; but then, what is rare in 
Ilawthorne, the satiric succumbs to the sentimental, and the story 
founders. 


* Dionysus, Catullus, Alexander, Menelaus, and Everyman. 

*See “The Sources of Hawthorne's ‘ Feathertop,’” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 
1253-1259. 

2 The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart 
(New Haven, 1932), pp. xxvi, 126. 

* Ibid., p. 126. 
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That Polly should lose her heart to this “ hollow semblance of a 
lover,” as previously the townspeople had followed upon his heels in 
blank adulation, is excellent. She is Feathertop’s feminine counter- 
part and therefore his perfect fool. The situation is brought to focus 
and we look forward to the denouement, the sharp exposure of im- 
becility. But exactly at this juncture Hawthorne has Feathertop 
slance into a mirror (reflecting, in his stories, spiritual truth) and 
recognize himself for the “ wretched old thing ” he is. The scene is 
dramatic but fallacious; for it is impossible that Feathertop, as the 
story defines him, should suddenly reveal a capacity for self-knowledge. 
He is all exterior, “ without heart, soul, or intellect,” and upon this 
fact the whole moral of the legend is founded. His actions and feelings 
from this moment on, however, are consistent not with what he has 
been but with what he has appeared to be: they are the actions and 
feelings of a true gentleman. 

This flaw in the tale’s integrity blunts the satiric thrust, even if 
one would have it that Hawthorne meant to imply that an actual 
scarecrow has more insight and heart than those human men of straw 
walking about. Aware of the difficulty, Randall Stewart suggests that 
Hawthorne intended to indicate that Feathertop “ might have been 
changed from shadow to substance by the love of Polly Gookin ... ,” * 
and he cites the case of Roderick Elliston in “ The Bosom Serpent.” 
But Elliston, in danger because of his obsession with guilt of moving 
too far away from central humanity, is saved by the real love of the 
woman for his real soul. The point in “ Feathertop” is that the 
gentleman is a dummy and that Polly, like the people at large, falls 
for a mere illusion, a pasteboard mask behind which is nothing. What 
she feels for the dummy cannot deserve the name of love, and indeed 
there is nothing in Feathertop to love. The theme of regeneration 
through love is surely one of Hawthorne’s profoundest as it works in 
The House of the Seven Gables or “ The Great Carbuncle,” for exam- 
ple; but he appears to have introduced it in this instance where it 
has no place and where, regrettably, it dulls the effect of an otherwise 


brilliant and gay satire. 


The Johns Hopkins University ROBERT ALLEN DURR 


‘ Vathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography (New Haven, 1948), p. 260. 
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Browning’s “ Karshish” and St. Paul 


“ An Epistle . . . of Karshish ” is one of five poems which, though 
there is no evidence that Browning intended them to form a sequence, 
in effect trace the history of man’s groping progress toward a realiza. 
tion of the Christian God. In the first of the series, Caliban’s momen. 
tary fantasy of a serene deity high above Setebos suggests that even 
when man’s religious ideas are dominated by anthropomorphism and 
“ natural theology,” a certain irrepressible yearning, indeed necessity, 
leads him to postulate the existence of The Quiet. In the last of the 
series, “ A Death in the Desert,” the dying St. John, the last survivor 
of those who saw Jesus plain, foresees the coming of an age in which 
the proofs of a loving God, contained in the New Testament, are 
thrown into doubt. Of the intervening poems, “ Saul” describes the 
ecstatic experience by which David is led to understand that (to borrow 
Karshish’s words) “ the all-Great ” deity of the Hebrews is “ the All- 
Loving too”; and “An Epistle . . . of Karshish” and “ Cleon” 
deplore the blindness of intellectually complacent men who fail to 
accept the assurances both desire—the one by looking upon the miracle 
of Lazarus from the fatally circumscribed viewpoint of the scientist, 
the other by assuming, without even bothering to investigate, that the 
doctrine of Paul and Christ “ could be held by no sane man.” 

Like “ Caliban ” and “ Cleon,” “ Karshish ” can and should be read 
in two ways: as Browning’s reconstruction of a significant, albeit 
imaginary, event in the history of religion, and as a satiric commentary 
on the intellectual and theological forces aligned against traditional 
Christianity in the nineteenth century. When we read it on the 
former—literal—level, the poem acquires extra edge if we detect the 
hovering presence of St. Paul. The use of “ Epistle ” in the title, and 
the twenty-line ceremonious opening, so strongly suggestive of the 
“long prolusion and display ” which are characteristic of Paul’s own 
epistles, are good initial evidence of an implicit reference to the apostle. 
Some readers, too, may be struck by the sound-resemblance between 
“ Karshish ” and “ Tarsus,” but this point need not be insisted upon. 

Note the similarities between the careers of Karshish and Paul, who, 
we must remind ourselves, were contemporaries. Both were healers. 
Karshish is identified in the poem’s subtitle as a “ physician,” and 
many passages in his epistle reflect his specifically medical interests. 
Paul, after his conversion, healed a cripple at Lystra (Acts 14: 8-10) 
and other sufferers (Acts 28:8-9). Both were travelers. Karshish 
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spoke of himself as a “ vagrant Scholar,” and we can assume that the 
journey during which the present epistle, the twenty-second in a series, 
was written was but one of many expeditions in search of scientific 
knowledge. Paul was probably the most footloose of the apostles, but 
it was missionary zeal, not desire to collect “ learning’s crumbs,” that 
impelled him. And both, in their respective roles, encountered hos- 
tility. Karshish was twice stripped and beaten by robbers, and on 
another occasion on the same journey was declared a spy. Paul was 
persecuted, imprisoned in Rome, and perhaps eventually martyred. 

These parallels, however, merely highlight the several ironic con- 
trasts between the two men and their careers. The whole significance 
of the Karshish-laul similarities resides in the fact that, in crucial 
respects, Karshish was not like St. Paul. For one thing, Paul per- 
ceived truth not through the senses and the intellect, but through 
intuitive experience marked, we are told, by a lifelong series of ecstatic 
visions (Galatians 2:2; 2 Corinthians 12: 1-9; Acts 16:9ff.). His 
knowledge of the divinity of Christ and of all that that implies was 
gained by means which Karshish, committed to the supremacy of the 
reason, was unable, or at least refused, to avail himself of. In terms 
of Browning’s constant exaltation of the lessons of the soul over those 
of the mind, where Paul was strong, Karshish was weak. 

Since the central problem of Karshish’s report to Abib is the in- 
credible experience of Lazarus, it is ironic, too, that Paul, like Christ, 
“the learned leech ” of Karshish’s account, had the power to raise men 
“from the dead.” When he was in Macedonia, “a certain young 
man” fell asleep during Paul’s preaching “and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead ” (i.e., as if dead). Paul however 
cried, “ Trouble not yourselves ; for his life is in him,” and so it proved 
(Acts 20: 9-12). A power which Karshish marveled over, and in 
which he all but refused to believe, his fellow-healer, Paul, possessed. 

Browning did not preface “ Karshish ” with an epigraph, as he did 
“Caliban” and “Cleon.” One is tempted to remedy his omission 
by borrowing from the words of Paul himself, who on several occasions 
speaks of men very like Karshish: “ Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this world? hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world? ” (1 Corinthians 1:20) Or again and even 
better: “ But the natural man [an admirable description of Karshish | 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ” (1 Corinthians 2:14). 
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in Browning’s poem, Karshish, like Paul on a crucial occasion, js 
seen in the midst of a journey; the poem, like so many others among 
Browning’s best dramatic monologues, focuses on the Great Moment, 
the supreme crossroad, in a man’s life. Paul, an unbeliever, was 
journeying toward Damascus; and in an instant, through the ageney 
of God, “ there fell from his eyes as it had been scales: and he received 
sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized ” (Acts 9: 18). Karshish, 
an unbeliever, was journeying toward Jerusalem (the symbolism im- 
plicit in Browning’s choice of a destination for him should not be 
overlooked). But the crowning difference between the two episodes is 
that, faced with a divine revelation almost as plain as that which 
visited Paul, Karshish, the stubborn empiricist, refused to accept it. 
The scales did not fall from his eyes—at least within the period covered 
by the poem; for Browning, with characteristic ambiguity, leaves un- 
resolved the question of whether they were about to do so. Karshish, 
like Paul, was at a fork in the spiritual road. The full drama of the 
situation—the poignancy of his dilemma, the enormous stakes that 
hang on his choice, and the handicaps imposed upon men’s souls by 
‘oo rigid adherence to “ scientific ” modes of thought—is better realized 
when we compare it, element by element, with the story of St. Paul’s 
conversion. 


The Ohio State University RICHARD D. ALTICK 


Mainmast as Crucifix in Billy Budd 


Melville was aware of a slightly peculiar ci~.umstance in the 
hanging of Billy Budd from the mainyard, for he noted that “ execu- 
tion . . . was generally from the foreyard” and that there were 
“ special reasons ” for the exceptional procedure which he is describing. 
What these were, however, he does not say. From the context and 
from Melville’s manuscript cancellation of the more particular “ strate- 
gic ” in favor of “ special ” reasons,’ it is clear that they have nothing 
to do with untoward weather or any need for disciplinary caution. 
I should like to offer a conjecture about them which depends partly 


* F. Barron Freeman, ed., Melville’s Billy Budd (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 
p. 264 and n. 14. 
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upon Captain Vere’s sensitivity and partly upon what | take to be a 
subtle intention of Melville’s (an intention possibly hinted at, as 
Professor Charles Anderson has suggested to me, in “strategic,” which, 
in the writing process, may have referred to Melville’s own reasons, 
his technical strategy for achieving a symbol). Surely to the captain, 
who admired and even loved Billy, it would have been intolerably 
ironic to hang Billy from the foreyard, in the very area of his faithful 
and outstanding performance of his duties as foretopman. And to 
Melville, in this story in which many allusions to the Crucifixion have 
been noted, the cruciform aspect of the mainmast and the mainyard 
may well have been significant. Old prints of frigates show the domi- 
nance of this longest of horizontal spars, fixed appreciably higher on 
the tallest, central mast than the corresponding foreyard and mizzen- 
yard on their masts. Further, Melville may have seen in the three 
masts of H. M. S. Indomitable an intimation of the crosses on Calvary, 
the visual image here functioning somewhat like the “ three trees on 
the low sky” in Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi ”—a detail of the 
physical setting, seemingly accidental, yet evoking the transcendent. 
If this is so, then the choice of the mainmast was artistically the 


inevitable one. 


Harpur College, State University of \. Y. VINCENT FREIMARCK 


Adam’s Tunica Rubea: Vestiary 
Symbolism in the Anglo-Norman Adam 


In the Ordo Representacionts Ade, Adam and Eve first appear in 
red and white garments respectively : 

Adam indutus sit tunica rubea, Eva vero muliebri vestimento albo, peplo 
serico albo. . . . 
After the Fall, Adam discards these ‘ sollempnes vestes’ for ‘ vestes 
pauperes consutas foliis ficus.’ ? 

Though Karl Grass once observed that in this play ‘die Farbe der 


*Paul Studer (ed.), Le Mystere d’Adam (Manchester, 1918), p. 1. The 
same dualism of color recurs in the scene between Cain and Abel. Jbid., p. 29. 
*Ibid., p. 17. 
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Kleidung ist bezeichnend fiir den Charakter der verschiedenen 
Personen,’ the significance of Adam’s initial costume has been left 
unexplained.* 

A plausible explanation is that Adam’s tunica rubea represents the 
red earth from which God had created him. This interpretation ac- 
cords with a conventional etymology of his name. In Liber de 
Nominibus Hebraicis St. Jerome glosses the name Adam as follows: 


Adam, homo, sive terrenus, aut indigena, vel terra rubra.‘ 


Isidore of Seville also follows this reading: 


Adam, sicut beatus Hieronymus tradidit, homo, sive terrenus, sive terra 
rubra interpretatur. Ex terra enim facta est caro, et humus hominis faciendi 
materies fuit.® 


Adam’s red tunic thus provides a symbolic representation both of 
his name and of the matter from which he had been formed. It is 
the badge of his identity as a particular individual (Adam) and also 
a memento of the fact of his creation. It emphasizes, moreover, the 
very point initially stated by both the chorus and the figura—that he 
has been formed de limo terrae. This phrase, prominent in the 
responses at matins on Septuagesima Sunday, occurs in the chorus’ 
first response (Formavit igitur dominus)* in the Ordo and is 
reiterated in God’s first words to Adam: 


Adam! ... Formé tei ai 

De lum de terre... .7 

Je... t’ai formé a mun semblant, 
A m‘imagene t’ai fait de tere.* 


Adam’s initial costume thus reinforces the point of major theological 
and dramatic importance at the beginning of the Ordo. 
It was, moreover, an appropriate solution to a technical problem. 


*Karl Grass (ed.), Das Adamsspiel. Anglonormannisches Mysterium des 
XII. Jahrhunderts (Halle, 1928), p. 48. Cf. also the article of Professor Grace 
Frank, “ The Genesis and Staging of the Jeu d’Adam” (PMLA, 59, 7), where 
no explanation is offered of this point. 

* J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Latina, xx1mt (Paris, 1845) ,col. 775. 

®* Migne, P. L., .Xxx1r (Paris, 1850), col. 275. 

* Studer, op. cit., p. 2. This response follows the first lesson at matins on 
Septuagesima Sunday. ‘ The versiculus is: Formavit igitur Deus hominem de 
limo terrae, et inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae. The responsorium 
after the third lesson is: Formavit Dominus hominem de limo terrae, et 
inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae, et factus est homo in animam 
viventem.’ Ibid., p. 47. 

*The manuscript reads de limo terre, thus echoing the liturgy. Studer’s 
emendation may be questionable. Jbid., p. 47. 

® Ibid., p. 2. 
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Since in any dramatic performance Adam’s original nudity must 
necessarily be represented symbolically,® the tunica rubea (suggesting 
the matter from which he had been created) was a logical and con- 
vineing expedient. 


Oxford, England JOHN M. STEADMAN 


The Ubi Sunt, the Regrets, and Effictio 


In his study “ De la Bible & Francois Villon,” Gilson remarks, con- 
cerning the wbi sunt motif, that “le théme biblique primitif s’est 
aceru, chemin faisant, de deux éléments nouveaux: l’énumération des 
noms d’hommes ou de femmes illustres; l’insistance plus marquée sur 
la fragilité de la beauté féminine,”? yet he really never pays much 
attention to the problem of the fragility of feminine charms and the 
examples he gives are almost exclusively of the first variety, that is, 
accumulations of exemplary men or women. To set up the terms 
pagan and Biblical in an either . . . or relationship is perhaps quite 
unwise, for they are not mutually exclusive. Many of the Church 
fathers avoided this opposition, and by the fourth century, the attempt 
was to find areas and points of agreement and overlapping rather than 
opposition. However accurate Gilson’s thesis may be, as to the Bibli- 
eal origin of the ubi sunt motif to which later exemplary figures of 
men and women accrued, when applied to the case of the fragility 
of feminine beauty the motif seems to rely more heavily upon pagan 
tradition. 

A few lines beyond Villon’s ballades on the men and women of 
former ages, in the regrets of the belle Heaulmiére, we encounter two 
strophes of the Testament devoted to a development of the ubi sunt 
motif in the context of the fragility of feminine beauty: 

Qu’est devenu ce front poly, 
Ces cheveulx blons, sourcils voultiz, 
irant entroiel, le regart joly, 


Dont prenoie les plus soubtilz; 
Ce beau nez droit, grant ne petiz, 


*In the Cornish drama, Adam and Eve are ‘aparlet in whytt lether’ prior 
to the Fall. Osborn Waterhouse (ed.), Zhe Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, HETS 
Extra Series CLV (London, 1909), p. xxxiv. 

* Etienne Gilson, Les Idées et les Lettres (Paris, 1932), p. 19. 
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Ces petites joinctes oreilles, 
Menton fourchu, cler vis traictiz, 

Et ces belles levres vermeilles? 

Ces gentes espaules menues, 

Ces bras longs et ces mains traictisses, 
Petiz tetins, hanches charnues, 
Eslevees, propres, faictisses 

A tenir amoureuses lisses; 

Ces larges rains, ce sadinet 

Assis sur grosses fermes cuisses, 
Dedens son joly jardinet? * 


Although usually cited as one of the Villon passages illustrating this 
motif, these verses have received less attention as an indication that 
the belle Heaulmiére might have been an avid reader of medieval 
romances or had been to the schools to learn the rhetorical art of 
effictio, as applied to personal description. Her development follows 
the set medieval order and descends from top to toe in an enumeration 
of the customary features and traits, with the addition of certain 
erotic overtones not characteristic of the roman courtois but not un- 
usual in other genres. What we have here is a conventional medieval 
description of female beauty, in a regret or plaint, made by the still 
living ruin of vanished charms. It is this rhetorical device, in the 
regret over the death or loss of a person, which interests us here, in 
combination with the ubi sunt motif. 

It is used at a much earlier date, by the anonymous author of 
Guillaume de Palerne. When Guillaume has been carried off by the 
werewolf, Felise, the child’s mother, utters the following plaint: 


Fix, ou sont ore ti bel oeil, 

Li bel, li simple, sans orguel, 
Tes frons li gens, et ti bel crin 
Qui tuit sembloient fait d’or fin, 
Ta tandre face et tes clers vis? 
Ha! cuers, por coi ne me partis? 
Qu’est devenue ta biautés 

Et tes gens cors et ta clartés; 
Tes nés, ta bouche et tes mentons, 
Et ta figure et ta fagons, 

Et ti bel brac et tes mains blanches 
Et tes rains beles et tes hanches, 
Tes beles jambes et ti pié? .. .* 


* Francois Villon, @uvres, ed. Louis Thuasne (Paris, 1923), 1, 197. 
* Guillaume de Palerne, ed. H. Michelant, SA7F (Paris, 1876), vv. 135-147. 
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The parallelism between the two passages is obvious. The form used 
by the author of Guillaume is clearly a regret to express “ deuil.” 
That his attempt at an effictio was quite conscious is apparent from 
the introductory lines to the passage: 

La roine maine tel duel, 

Morte voudroit estre son vuel; 


Ploeure sovent et crie et brait, 
A la beste son fil retrait: ¢ 


Felise “ retrait ” or describes her son to the werewolf. Whence springs 
such a development ? 

In the various forms of antique funeral rhetoric, a part of each 
such work was devoted to the laudation of the person (physical, 
moral, or both) of the departed through ecphrasis. That early Chris- 
tian literature modeled itself upon the form and rules of pagan rhetoric 
is no new proposition. Within the early Christian funeral oration, 
panegyric, or consolatio there is to be found, along with passages 
showing a clear acquaintance with the conventions of the genre, a 
certain reluctance on the part of some to develop at any length this 
portion of the work.’ Gregory Nazianzen gives it rather short shrift 
in his orations on Caesarius, Basil, Gorgonia, and, in that on his 
father, states that he will leave to the laws of panegyric the discussion 
of country, race, bodily qualities, external splendor and such things 
in which men take pride to begin with what comes first and is most 
relevant for Christians.* Gregory’s orations are more concerned with 
the moral and spiritual characteristics of his subjects. However, in 
Ambrose’s consolatio on the emperor Valentinian, we find a most 
interesting Christianization of the technique of physical ecphrasis in 
the opening section of the conclusion of the work, a section devoted 
to praise of the physical and spiritual beauty of Valentinian. The 


‘ Ibid., vv. 125-128. 

*“ The sophists delighted in ecphrases of physical beauty, especially of young 
men and women carried off by death. The details of such descriptions are 
always the same. The person described is merely an occasion for indulging 
in some readily recognized commonplaces, extravagant and full of false pathos. 
Ecphrases of persons are relatively rare in the Fathers. Earthly beauty thus 
idealized is not in harmony with Christian thought.” James Marshall Camp- 
bell, The Influence of the Second Sophistic on the Style of the Sermons of 
St. Basil the Great, Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies II 
(Washington, 1922), p. 130. 

re Oe rarpida, kal yévos, kal owpuaros euguiar, kal THY EEwbev wepipavecay, 
kal ri\Xa ois péya ppovovary GvOpwro, Trois tav éyxwuiwy vouos wapels, és THY 
huiv mpwrwy Kal olkeoradrwy dptwua .. .,” Gregorius Theologus, Funebris oratio 
in patrem, PG, xxxv, col. 989. 
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interest of the passage lies in the presentation of the various physi- 
cal parts through appropriate Scriptural lines, drawn mostly from 
Canticles : 


Licet ergo et mihi charactere Domini signare servulum: Juvenis meus 
candidus et rubeus, electus de decem milibus. Electus est filius meus, cum 
post mortem patris parvulus adscisceretur imperio. Caput eius aurum cephas, 
oculi eius sicut columbae super abundantiam aquarum. Ibi enim sedimus, 
et flevimus, dixerunt qui inde venerunt. 

Venter eius pyzis eburnea, qui receperat oracula Scriptuarum, ut posset 
dicere: ventrem meum doleo, sicut dixit propheta; dicit enim haec, qui imi- 
tator est Christi. 

Genae eius sicut phialae aromatis. . . 

Labia eius sicut lilia stillantia, myrrha plena, manus eius tornatae, aureae, 
plenae Tharsis . . . Fauces eius dulcedines, et totus desiderium. .. .” 


Having spoken of the body, Ambrose praises the soul, personified in 
the feminine, which receives laudation for her beauty, again through 
Scriptural lines interpreted spiritualiter and touching upon “ moduli 
femorum ... umbilicus tuus .. . venter tuus .. . cervix tua... 
oculi tui.” ® 

There is, however, no mention of the ubi sunt theme in the entire 
development, which is not surprising since such Christian orations 
were characteristically optimistic in regard to the future of body and 
soul. However, we do find it in one of the works of Gregory of Nyssa, 
the funeral oration on Meletius, where it is again introduced some- 
what obliquely : 
. + « GAN’ Huds ris Keharys amwecidnce. tH 5 Kehary cuvawndOe ra Tima hyd 
alc@nrynpia. Ovdxéri éoriv ofaruds, 6 ra obpdva Brérwy, ovde dxoh, THs Gelas 
gwrns émaiovea, obde  yAwooa éxelyn, rd dyvov dvdOnua ts ddrnOelas. mov 4 
yAukeia Trav éupatwry yadhvn; mov rd dadpdy emi rov yxeldouvs pediaua; ov 7 
edrpoonyapos Seka, TH TOU orduaros evAoyla rods SaxriAous cuvermicelovoa; .. .* 


Elsewhere in the same oration, the ubi sunt motif is used in con- 
nection with Meletius’ position as bishop of the church of Antioch, 
now shipwrecked.’° 


7 Saint Ambrose, Liber de consolatione Valentiniani. Text, translation, intro- 
duction and commentary by Thomas A. Kelly, CSC (Washington, 1940), 
pp. 220-222. 

* Ibid., pp. 222-226. 

*Gregorius Nyssenus, Emrdquos déyos els rov uéyav MeXériov éwioxoroy Av- 
ridxeras, in Migne, PG, xtvi, 855. 

10). . wou Td Naumpdr icriov éxeivo, Td TO ayiw mvetivare bia wavrds lOvydpevor; 
wou Td dogpades trav Yuxer hudv wndddiov, &:’ od Tas Tpixuulas Tas aiperixas dmabus 
waperéouev; ov } dueraberos THs yuwuns ayKxupa, 7 wera maons dodadeias merovn- 
kéres dveravéueba; mov 6 Kadds KuBepyyirns, 6 mpds Tov dyw oxordy dievOivwy 7d 
oxdgos; ...” Ibid., 854. 
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Medieval vernacular examples of such effictio in regrets, lacking 
the ubi sunt motif but introducing isolated features, if not a full-scale 
description of the departed, are not hard to find. The plaint of 
Ismeine for Aton in Thebes, for instance: 


Morz iés, Ates, tot veirement, 

Mout as poi usé ton jovent. 

Ces tuens beaus ueuz, car ja nes uevres, 
Ore les mangeront coluevres: 

Tis cors et ta bele faiture 

Tornera mais en porreture.”* 


That such developments must have been common in regrets seems 
indicated by Shakespeare’s lampooning them in the mechanics per- 
formance of Piramus and Thisbe. Thisbe laments: 


Dead, dead? A tomb 

Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily lips, 

This cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

Are gone, are gone! 

Lovers, make moan. 

His eyes were green as leeks... . 


12 


Although the early Church fathers seemed reluctant to use outright 
laudation of the physical beauty of the departed, there does exist a 
pagan funeral poem in which such ecphrasis and laudation are com- 
bined with the wbi sunt motif, the epicedium on Glaucias, favorite 
of Atedius Melior, in Statius’ Silvae: 


o ubi purpureo sulffusus sanguine candore 
sidereique orbes radiataque lumina caelo 

et castigatae collecta modestia frontis 

ingenuique super crines mollisque decorae 

margo comae’? blandis ubinam ora arguta querelis 
osculaque impliciti vernos redolentia flores 

et mixtae risu lacrimae penitusque loquentis 
Ilyblaeis vox mixta favis? cui sibila serpens 
poneret et saevae vellent servire novercae. 

nil veris adfingo bonis. heu lactea colla! 

brachia, quo numquam domini sine pondere cervix! 
o ubi venturae spes non longinqua iuventae 

atque genis optatus honos iuratque multum 


™ Le Roman de Thébes, ed. Léopold Constans, SATF (Paris, 1890), vv. 6391- 
6396. 
1? Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V, scene i. 
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barba tibi? cuncta in cineres gravis intulit hora 
hostilisque dies: nobis meminisse relictum.** 


After the physical portrait, Statius continues to elaborate on the 
virtues of the departed youth. This passage has been recognized as 
the probable inspiration for the 299th sonnet of the Canzoniere where 
again the ubi est theme is applied to both physical and moral traits 
of the departed Laura: 

Ov’ é la fronte che con picciol cenno 

Volgea il mio core in questa parte e’n quella? 

Ov’ é il bel ciglio, e l’una e l’altra stella 

Ch’al corso del mio viver lume dénno? 

Ov’ 2’] valor, la conoscenza e’l senno’ 

L’accorta onesta umil dolce favella? 

Ove son le bellezze accolte in ella, 

Che gran temp di me lor voglia fénno? . . .4 


Of a similar idea, but lacking the ubi est motif is the 267th sonnet, 
‘Qimé il bel viso, oimé il soave sguardo . . .” which is perhaps to 
be compared to the “heu lactea colla” interjected by Statius. Un- 
doubtedly a goodly number of examples other than that of Statius 
could be turned up with patient hunting, since such ecphrasis was a 
standard part of such works. That the accretion of the ubi sunt motif 
to such ecphrasis is not a Christian development seems clearly indi- 
cated by the text of Statius. The most that can be said is that in this 
area, pagan and Christian thought might find a common meeting 
ground, provided such ecphrasis did not serve to laud physical beauty 
but could be made acceptable to Christian thought by demonstrating 
the vanity of such earthly goods. 

Outside funeral oratory, there is an interesting text of Gregory of 
Nyssa proving the superiority of virginity to the married state based 
on such an effictio: 
bray [5p 6 vuudios Tro dyarwpevoy mpdowmor, ebOis mavTws Kai 6 PbBos TOU ywpicpoU 
ouvecépxerar* Kav dxoton trys Hdiorns gwr7s, kai rd uh dxovcerbai more évvonce’ 
kal brav edppavdy rH Oewpia rov Kadddous, TéTe wadiora Hpirre Thy mpocdoxiay 
rou mévOous* éav ra Tima TH vedrynri Kai boa mapa Toy dvonTrwy omovddterar KaTa- 
vonon, olov é@baudy Trois Brepdpos Adurovra Kal dppiv wepixexuuerny Ta Supari 
kal wapedavy év dei Kal yAadvpw pediduart cal yeidos éernv@iouévoy ra pvaiKe 
épvOnuari, Kéunv re xpvcomiyn Kal Badeiay ro mwoxitw ris éuwroxyns TH KEepary 
mepiorikBovcay kai wacay Thy mpdcKxatpoy ay alay éxeivny, réTe mavTws, Kay piKpdy 


*8 Statius, Silvae II, i, vv. 41-55, in Statius, ed. J. H. Mozley (London-New 
York, 1928), 1, 78-80. 

** Petrarca, Canzoniere, ed. Michele Scherillo (Milano, 1925), pp. 471-472. 
See also pp. 38-39. 
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avra mpoon Tou ovyiferOar Kaxeivo TH YUXD évvoei, Sri TovTO wey TO ToLOVTOY KaAXOS 
olxynoerai Tore dcappvév Kal els 7d uh by weprorncera, doréa Bdedupa re Kai eldexOy 
dyti Tov viv Pawouevou yevouevor, ovdév Txvos, obdév pynudcuvor, ovdey AelYavory Tov 


rapovros dvOous émipepouevor.?® 


The particular insistence on the perishability of feminine charms 
may have been a transformation brought about by the medieval pre- 
cept that, in general, a description of physical beauty is to be made 
of women, not men.'® It is warranted, in the case of young men or 
youths who are about to meet doom, to heighten pathos. Interestingly 
enough, in Guillaume de Palerne, this is its role, and the ecphrasis 
of boyish beauty, as done by Statius, could be adapted to the situation 
without violating any of these precepts: it is a child who is carried 
off and his mother who laments. 

What does seem clearly indicated is that despite the recognition of 
the regrets as a special development in medieval literature, there is 
to date no penetrating study of their origin, sources, varying forms. 


various topics, or evolution. 


ladiana University LIONEL J. FRIEDMAN 


Moliere and His “ Daughter’”’ 


The chronology of Moliére’s activities before settling permanently 
in Paris in 1658 still has its lacunae. One of these is the period 
between August 15, 1656, when he signed the baptismal registry in 
Bordeaux as godfather, and December 6, 1656, when documents show 
that he was in Béziers with his troupe for the Estates General. No 
student of Moliére seems yet to have encountered the passage in 
Loret’s La Muze historique where he relates having met Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden at Hesselin’s chateau at Chante-méle (Chantemerle), 
near Paris, on September 6, 1656.° Loret’s letter 36, dated September 


**Gregorius Nyssenus, Opera, ed. Wernerus Jaeger, Johannes P. Cavarnos, 
Virginia Woods Callahan, Institutum pro Studiis Classicis Harvardianum 
(Leiden, 1952), Vol. vir, pars I, p. 259. 

© Edmond Faral, Les Arts poétiques du XIIe et du XIITe siécle (Paris, 1924), 
pp. 77, 134. How far this precept was realized in practice is moot. It largely 
holds for the Lais of Marie de France, but Chrétien de Troyes insists far more 
on attributing beauté to his males than his females. The problem well deserve 
attention. 

1 Georges Monval, Chronologie moliéresque (Paris, 1897). Succeeding authors 
have added no new factual evidence for the period in question. 

* Edited by F. Daffis (Paris, 1877), vol. 1. 
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%, mentions the queen's triumphal entry into the estate, where among 
other entertainments offered her was a comedy (1. 86) (Molidre’s 
troupe?), with dancing and singing by Moliére and his “ daughter” 
the following morning.* The passage is short: Hesselin, it reports, 


Luy fit oiir de jolis vers 
Animez par de fort beaux airs, 
Que, d’une facon singuliére 
Avoit faits le sieur Moliére, 
Lequel, outre le beau talent 
Qu’il a de danseur excélent 

Met heureusement en pratique 
La Poésie et la Pratique. 

Sa fille, qui n’a que dix ans, 
Par ses traits doux et plaisans, 
Par les charmes de son enfance, 
Clavessin, castagnettes, dance, 
Agréa, mesmement, bien fort 

A cette merveille du Nord. (ll. 115-128) 





There can be no question here of Francoise Béjart, daughter of 
Madeleine Béjart and the Baron of Modéne. Even assuming that 
Loret is speaking only of an approximate age, it is hardly possible 
that Frangoise, born in 1638, should have been able to pass for a 
ten-year-old daughter of Moliére in 1656. However, “la petite non 
baptisée ” mentioned in the legal paper of March i0, 1643,* could 
have passed for a child of ten, particularly when we remember that 
“Ja Menou,” as Mlle Moliére was known before her marriage, was 
rather small in stature even when an adult.’ But what was the true 





relationship of this child to Moliére? If the arguments, moral and 
critical, that deny Moliére’s parenthood are true, this statement by 
Loret would suggest that Moliére perhaps called the girl his daughter 
for purposes of what we call “billing” in the theater. Possibly he 
found that a father-and-daughter act for special personal appearances | 
pleased the public. This type of billing, in turn, may have led some | 
years later to the belief that Moliére had married his own daughter. | 
This is, however, but one additional detail in a story that remains 
unclear and awaits the discovery of new documents. 


University of Oregon R. W. BALDNER 


*In her Mémoires, Mile de Montpensier relates her meeting with Christina 
at Hesselin’s and mentions the ballet and comedy without, however, identifying 
the dancers or comedians (Petitot ed., xt, 73). 

* Léopold Lacour, Les Maitresses et la femme de Moliére (Paris, 1914), p. 91. 

5 Thid., p. 298. 
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The Extent of the Chevalier de Jaucourt’s 
Contribution to Diderot’s Encyclopédie 


Everyone who has examined the contents of the Encyclopédie since 
it was first published has been amazed at the monumental bulk of the 
chevalier de Jaucourt’s personal contribution. There have been a num- 
ber of inaccurate speculations about the size of Jaucourt’s collabora- 
tion, the most recent one in a published lecture celebrating the 
bicentenary of the Encyclopédie. Because of his extraordinary pro- 
duction in the later volumes, where every page is littered with his 
initials, scholars have tended to over-estimate the magnitude of Jau- 
court’s contribution to the entire work.*? In each of the last eight 
volumes he was in fact writing from one-third to forty-five percent 
of the copy. 

Actually the chevalier compiled nearly one-fourth of the entire bulk 
of the great eighteenth-century summa.* This accomplishment, beyond 
being a monument to his energy, should, by its sheer size alone, justify 
a full study of his collaboration, even if he had not written some of 
the most important articles in the work. Jaucourt’s compilation for 
the Encyclopédie numbers a stunning total of over 4,700,000 words. 
Of the approximate 60,660 articles in the work, the chevalier con- 
tributed 17,050, or twenty-eight percent of the total number. Because 
the average length of his articles was somewhat shorter than the average 
length of articles for the whole work, his proportion comes to twenty- 
four percent of the total bulk of the seventeen folio volumes of text. 

Jaucourt’s energy is even more impressive if it is remembered that 
he did not join the Encyclopédie’s editorial staff until the second 
volume, and even then it took him some time to gather momentum. 
His contribution to the second volume was a negligible seven articles. 
From the third volume on, when he started in earnest, he wrote, 
cumulatively, thirty-two percent of the articles and twenty-seven per- 
cent of the copy. It is interesting to observe how Jaucourt became 


* Mario Roques, “ L’Art et l’Encyclopédie,” Annales de l’ Université de Paris, 


Numéro spécial, suppl. 1, 22 (October, 1952), 98. “. .. peut-étre la moitié, 
les 2/3 disait Diderot . . . ,” reports M. Roques. 


* Estimates vary from one-half to two-thirds in the following: Charles Palis- 
sot, Mémoires pour servir @ l'histoire de notre littérature (Paris, 1803), 1, 
423-424; La France littéraire, ed. Joseph de La Porte (1769), 1, 299; Sabatier 
de Castres, Les trois siécles de la littérature francoise (La Haye, 1778), 1, 
349; and in most of the general biographical collections of the nineteenth 
century. 

* All of the figures in this note are the results of my own survey of the 
composition of the whole Encyclopédie. 
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more and more immersed in the great enterprise as it moved through 
its troubled history. The following set of figures shows the increasing 
proportion of his contribution volume by volume. 





Volume: l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Percentage _ 0 16 78 68 103 126 15.9 25.3 259 313 
by 

Jaucourt: 


1] 12 13 14 15 16 17 
36.7 35.0 25.8 43.2 445 45.2 43.8 





a 


These figures are reflections of the storms and difficulties that were 
besieging Diderot. How he could have continued without the loyal 
chevalier always at hand to fill in the gaps and to labor intensively 
for years without complaint and without profit to himself is difficult 
to see, especially during the crucial period of the last ten volumes, 
for which Jaucourt alone compiled, cumulatively, 35.7 percent of the 
copy. Ina final burst of energy he stepped up his production to forty- 
four percent of the contents of the last four volumes. Voltaire, after 
he had looked through one of the later volumes, wrote d’Alembert that 
Jaucourt seemed to have written three-fourths of the work. “ Votre 
ami,” he added ironically, “ était done occupé ailleurs? ” ¢ 

rom the simple quantitative point of view, Jaucourt was as much 
responsible for the successful completion of the Encyclopédie as Diderot 
was. It is unlikely that Diderot could have found another colleague 
of Jaucourt’s qualifications, with his unbelievable capacity for work, 
and his willingness to sacrifice nearly fifteen years of his life to a 
project from which he gained no material profit, but which actually 
brought him to financial ruin.’ 


University of California, RICHARD N. SCHWAB 
Davis 


A New Document on Rimbaud 


“ 


In her article “ Nouveaux Documents autour de Rimbaud ” (Mer- 
cure de France, 1° avril 1930, pp. 44-76), Marguerite-Yerta Méléra 
published for the first time a number of letters relevant to Rimbaud 


* Quoted by Louis Ducros, Les Encyclopédistes (Paris, 1900), p. 76. 
°F. M. Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique... 
ed. M. Tourneux (Paris, 1877-1882), vu, 45. 
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written by relatives and associates. Three of these letters were ad- 
dressed by Isabelle Rimbaud, Arthur’s sister, to the critic and editor 
Louis Pierquin. The first two (dated “3 juillet 1892” and “ 23 
octobre 1892”) concerned Pierquin’s proposed edition of Rimbaud’s 
Poésies complétes with the publisher Léon Vanier; the third (dated 
“Je octobre 1895 ”) expressed regret that Vanier had chosen another 
editor to complete the task. 

To their reprinting of these three letters from Isabelle to Pierquin, 
Rolland de Renéville and Jules Mouquet in their Pléiade edition of 
Rimbaud’s uvres complétes (Gallimard, 1946) added a significant 
fourth letter in the series. This was a lettre inédite from Isabelle to 
Pierquin dated “ 17 décembre 1892,” contributed to the Pléiade edition 
by the great Rimbaud collector Henri Matarasso. A succinct account 
of the publication of the Vanier edition, with its successive transfers 
of editorship from Pierquin to Retté to Paul Verlaine, is found in 
Pierre Petitfils’ L’Qouvre et le visage d’Arthur Rimbaud (Paris: Nizet, 
1949), pp. 35-39. 

The private collector Dr. Jean Heitz has generously made available 
to the writer a fifth and previously unknown letter in the series written 
to Pierquin by Isabelle Rimbaud. The new letter, dated “ Roche, 
le 11 janvier 1893,” would be situated after the Matarasso letter just 
mentioned, and would thus be the last communication from Isabelle 
to Pierquin prior to the latter’s removal as editor of the proposed 
Vanier edition. In the Pléiade -lition, it would follow letter XI on 
page 575. A portion of the newly disclosed letter has been cited by 
the writer in his book The Great Rimbaud Forgery (St. Louis: Wash- 
ington University Studies, 1956) p. 12. The letter is here given in 
full, so that an integral text may be put at the disposal of Rimbaud 
scholars, biographers, and future editors." 

Roche, le 11 janvier 1893 
Monsieur, 

Je vous fais mes sincéres compliments au sujet de votre manuscrit que j'ai 
recu dimanche; je l’ai lu et relu; chaque fois je l’ai trouvé de mieux en mieux. 
Vos pensées sérieuses touchent profondément, vos réflexions sont justes, vous 
exprimez parfaitement les unes et les autres, votre biographie est trés réussie. 


* Attention is called to the work already completed by Pierre Petitfils on a 
complete revision of the Pléiade edition of Rimbaud, containing a great deal 
of new information. Unfortunately this revision, in manuscript form, cannot 
be published except by Gallimard, who holds the relevant copyrights. Gallimard, 
in turn, is unwilling to undertake what would amount virtually to a complete 
resetting of the type. This, the finest critical edition of Rimbaud, remains 
unavailable to Rimbaldians throughout the world. 
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D’autre part, votre verve et votre entrain sont parfois irrésistibles: redoute; 
les mfnes irritées de Monsieur Jean Hubert. Encore une fois recevez mes 
félicitations. 

Comme vous me I’avez dit, j’enverrai votre manuscrit 4 M. Vanier, mais pas 
avant vendredi aprés-midi, seul jour ot je puisse me rendre au chef-lieu pour 
effectuer mon dépét au bureau de poste. 

Je crois devoir vous expliquer aujourd’hui avec la plus entiére franchise les 
réserves dont je vous ai parlé dans mes lettres précédentes. 

Il y a dans le Reliquaire un poéme a la publication duquel je m’oppos 
absolument: c’est “ Les Premiéres Communions.” J’empécherai énergiquement 
toute publication ou sera renfermée cette poésie. 

J’aurais voulu que l’on supprimat les trois morceaux intitulés: “ Le For. 
geron,” “ Michel et Christine,” “ Paris se repeuple,” qui semblent exprimer 
des idées révolutionnaires. I] est évident, en effet, que Arthur Rimbaud, 
emporté par l’élan d’une générosité exaltée, avait fait, encore enfant, entre 
14 et 16 ans, un réve splendide d’égalité universelle. I] était trop intelligent 
pour ne point s’apercevoir promptement de son erreur. Dés son premier con- 
tact avec le monde il découvrit bien vite que les doctrines socialistes n’ont 
exclusivement que deux sortes d’adeptes: les dupeurs qui exploitent leurs 
partisans, et ceux-ci, des imbéciles qui se laissent duper. I] était trop honnéte 
et avait trop d’esprit pour se rallier aux uns ou aux autres. II ne lui est 
done resté de son bel enthousiasme, qu’un immense dédain pour toute politique, 
et la conviction absolue que l’inégalité des classes subsistera toujours. Je sais 
que le pauvre Arthur aurait été profondément humilié qu’on le jugedt d’aprés 
les vers que je viens de préciser; et ce jugement-la, il est tout naturel que 
les lecteurs se le forment sur l’auteur de ces poésies. Vous voyez que j'ai 
de bonnes raisons pour demander leur suppression qui me parait nécessaire; 
& moins toutefois que vous ne trouviez convenable de donner dans une notice 
spéciale pour ces trois piéces de vers quelques explications dans le sens de 
celles que je vous ai données ci-dessus, 

Les poésies auxquelles vous faites allusion et qui sont 4 retrancher sont 
assurément “Le Limagon” et “ Les Cornues”; il est évident qu’Arthur n’s 
jamais écrit ces choses ridicules. 

Selon moi “ Doctrine” et “ Poison perdu” no doivent pas non plus lui étre 
attribués; en lisant ces deux petites poésies on a tout de suite l’intuition 
qu’elles n’ont pas été composées par notre poéte; elles différent trop de sa 
manieére. 


“ 


Je ne vois pas non plus pourquoi le morceau intitulé ‘“‘ Mouvement ” figure 
dans le Reliquaire puisqu’il est textuellement dans les Jlluminations. 

J’ai encore en vue d’autres modifications 4 peu prés insignifiantes. D’ailleurs 
il est bien entendu que nous aurons la facilité de corriger les épreuves. 

I] me reste, Monsieur, & vous remercier et aussi & vous prier de m’excuser 
pour tous les tracas que je vous occasionne. Je voudrais bien vous donner 
quoi que ce soit de notre pauvre Arthur qui puisse vous faire plaisir; mal- 
heureusement, je ne posséde pas de documents intéressants au point de vue 
littéraire. Voici des vers écrits par lui; mais les initiales me font supposer 
que l’auteur est P. Verlaine; vous les avez peut-étre déjd en volume. J’avais 
pensé a vous offrir sa photographie, mais celles que j’ai de lui ne sont vraiment 
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pas présentables. J’ajoute cependant que toutes défectueuses qu’elles soient 
elles valent encore mieux que cet horrible portrait qui est dans les Poétes 


maudits. 
Cette petite esquisse vous donnera une idée de son visage & trente-six ans. 


Ce barbouillage et ces vers sont si peu de chose que je suis confuse de vous 
les envoyer; ma bonne volonté & vous faire plaisir vous engage seule a les 
accepter. Si je retrouvais quelque chose de plus intéressant je m’empresserais 
de vous I’offrir. 

Le costume oriental et les pieds nus du croquis sont des détails auxquels 
les Européens sont souvent obligés de se soumettre au Harar; |’instrument 
de musique est une harpe abyssine.? 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, mes civilités respectueuses. 

I. Rimbaud 


The new letter from the Heitz collection reveals an aspect of Isa- 
belle’s surveillance of her brother’s literary fortune not brought out 
in her other preserved missives to Louis Pierquin. Her earliest note 
to him (see the Pléiade edition of Rimbaud, p. 567) expresses her 
opposition, “en fait de biographie,” to the picture of Arthur’s char- 
acter given by the author of the preface to the notorious Reliquaire 
edition of Genonceaux in 1891. Her next reiterates her unique theme 
(“le mien ”) of biographical interpretation and argues that the Satson 
en Enfer shows a man “trompé” and “revenu ... de toutes les 
illusions passées.” The letter from the Matarasso collection, written 
barely a month before the Heitz inédit, again proposes to counteract 
a recently published biographical statement (this time in Le Pettt 
Ardennais) through “ des faits relatés dans cette lettre” (see letters 
X and XI in the Pléiade appendix, pp. 572-575). 

Going further, Isabelle in the above letter dated “ 11 janvier 1893 ” 
proposes to censor the works of Rimbaud, and to eliminate from the 
Vanier edition not only admitted forgeries and doubtful items, but 
poems of unquestioned authenticity, when such poems are hostile to 
religion or to conservative government. This willingness to distort 
the truth (in this case a truth which she herself admits) about Rimbaud 
is important evidence in the “ case against Isabelle Rimbaud ” which 
many scholars have established in recent years. The evidence of this 
letter renders more probable than ever the accusation that it was 
Isabelle herself who tampered with the text of many of Arthur’s letters 
from Africa before they were published in Paterne Berrichon’s Lettres 





*This explains how the sketch, never recovered and still unknown except 
through a copy by Berrichon, became the property of Pierquin’s publisher 
Vanier. The péripéties of this sketch are related by Petitfils, op. cit., pp. 
280-281. 
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de Jean-Arthur Rimbaud: Egypte, Arabie, Ethiopie of 1899 (ef, 


Marcel Coulon, “ Les Vraies Lettres de Rimbaud arabo-égyptien,” | 


Mercure de France, 15 mars 1929). 

Together with the explosion of Isabelle’s myth of Rimbaud’s de. 
struction of the first edition of the Saison en Enfer, the revelation of 
the poet’s sister’s readiness to suppress and censor his works removes 
one more prop from beneath the edifice of interpretation of Rimbaud 
based largely on Isabelle’s views (cf. Etiemble, Le Mythe de Rimbaud, 
II, Structure du mythe [Gallimard, 1952] pp. 141 ff.). 


Washington University BRUCE MORRISSETTE 


Some Italian Sources for La Pucelle d’Orléans 


Jean Dubled, in a series of articles published from October 1911 
to March 1913,‘ dealing mainly with borrowings from Ariosto, has 
summed up what had previously been said on the matter. His textual 
comparison is painstaking, though marred by a tendency to see more 
of what he is looking for than is actually there, but it is with his 
conclusions that we today would join issue. Few modern critics could 
agree unreservedly with his judgment that “ Voltaire est, aprés La 
Fontaine, celui de nos grands écrivains qui s’est approché le plus prés 
de l’Arioste.”* Nor would they apply to Voltaire the phrase “sa 
fidélité d’éléve.”* Indeed, most would feel that Voltaire failed to 
understand Ariosto just as badly as he failed with Milton, and for 
the same reason. And as for being a pupil, surely the tone of his 
letter to M. V’abbé d’Olivet (August 24th, 1735) is enough to dispose 
of that possibility. He said: 

Ce que vous appelez mon Arioste est une folie qui n’est pas si longue que 


la sienne. Non ho pigliato tante coglionerie. Je serais honteux d’avoir em- 
ployé trente chants a ces fadaises et & ces débauches d’imagination. 


Jean Dubled’s view that Voltaire “s’est approché aussi prés qu'il 
le pouvait de son inimitable modéle”* is no sounder, if we are to 

‘ Bulletin Italien, tomes XI-XIII. 

* [bid., tome XIII, p. 46. 


* Ibid., tome XIII, p. 47. 
‘ [bid., tome XIII, p. 47. 
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believe what the author of La Pucelle said of his poem in a letter to 
M. le comte de Tressan (December 9th, 1736): “. . . la Pucelle, poéme 
cependant plus mesuré que l’Arioste, quoique peut-étre aussi gai.” The 
words “plus mesuré ” indicate on Voltaire’s part an intention to 
reform the work of his predecessor and to adapt it to the standards 
of a polite century; not to follow but to correct, not to admire 
luxuriance but to prune it. His desire to be “aussi gai” seems to 
have been uppermost in his mind when he wrote such passages as 
occur in the Chant XXI of the edition in eighteen and twenty-four 
Chants. 

It seems significant, in this connection, that of Voltaire’s two allu- 
sions to Astolfo and his flight to the moon, one * should be substantially 
correct and the other ° quite mistaken. The reference in Chant IT is :— 

Et Vhippogriffe, 4 la lune volant, 
Portait Astolphe au pays de saint Jean. 


Now, Ariosto makes it clear that Saint John the Evangelist greets 
Astolfo on his arrival in the terrestrial paradise, and thence conducts 
him on Elijah’s chariot to the moon. Astolfo does not again mount 
the hippogriff until he returns to earth with Roland’s wits (Canto 
XXXVIII, st. XX VI). So either Voltaire read the original carelessly, 
or was tempted into error merely for the sake of the rhyme. Later, 
in the thirteenth Chant, Voltaire is more exact. It is true that, as 
he says :— 

Un autre Jean eut la bonne fortune 

De voyager au pays de la lune 

Avec Astolphe “ 


Why then, in view of the copious notes appended to Chant XIII 
in the editions of 1762 and 1773, with their quotations from the 
Furioso and their parade of accuracy, did not Voltaire amend his 
earlier blunder? The cause must lie in his mind’s only limitation, 
his inability to take anything altogether seriously. In Ariosto he saw 
merely “le tissu de ses contes plaisants,” *’ and borrowed, as he might 
from any other story-teller. Despite Jean Dubled’s affirmation that 
“Tl parait done indéniable, quelle que soit l’imperfection du résultat, 
que Voltaire, en composant la Pucelle, a essayé de donner a la littéra- 
ture francaise un équivalent du Furioso,” * modern friends of Voltaire 


~ 


‘La Pucelle d’Orléans, éd. Garnier (Paris, 1877-85), Chant XIII, v. 12-27. 
* Ibid., éd. Garnier, Chant IT, v. 253-256; cf. also Chant III, v. 50. 

*Chant XIII, v. 20. 

* Bulletin Italien, tome XI, p. 291. 
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will prefer to believe, not that he tried and failed, but that he did 
not try at all. They give him credit for being able to distinguish 
between the heroicomie poem and the epic, and cannot accept Jean 
Dubled’s verdict that “il a été trahi par son gofit et ses forces.” 

His debt to Ariosto is extensive, of course, but not so exclusive as 
is supposed by Jean Dubled. Among the characters of the poem 
Jeanne herself appears to owe most to other Italian models, Tasso, 
Boiardo, Tassoni and Aretino. True, her name does stand linked with 
that of Ariosto’s warrior-maid in the verse: “Ou Bradamante, ou 
bien Jeanne elle-méme.”*® She has, however, more of the Clorinda, 
or of the Marfisa in her than of gentle Bradamante, who slew only 
one, and that the traitor Pinabello. That Voltaire was thinking of 
others who had more right to the title of “ virago ” which the Cinque- 
cento conferred unsmiling, as an honour, is apparent in the couplet :— 

Ciel! que je hais ces créatures fiéres, 


Soldats en jupe, hommasses chevalitres, 


when read in conjunction with his note of 1762: “Il y a grande 
apparence que l’auteur a ici cn vue les héroines de lArioste et du 
Tasse . . .” (italics mine). 

As for Agnés, the consideration that she was an historical figure 
prevented Voltaire from giving her the duplicity of an Angelica, but 
he was able, without tampering too much with the facts, to imagine 
her donning Jeanne’s mail and riding forth '® just as Erminia in the 
Gerusalemme Liberata did, clad in the arms of Clorinda."' The 
miraculous weapons Voltaire bestows on Jeanne ** have their parallels 
in those Tasso drew from those same “ arsenaux du terrible empyrée ” 
to arm Raimondo.'* Talbot has the arrogance of Rodomonte or of 
Argante, Dunois is reserved, just as Ruggiero was, for nuptials that 
will close the epic, Grisbourdon recalls the Hermit who assailed An- 
gelica,'* while Ginevra’® is falsely accused and doomed to die in 
like manner to Dorothée."® 

The manifold similarities of incident are enough to establish that 
Voltaire took over this world of rather gross and unsprightly fancy 


* Chant XVI, v. 285. 

'° Chant III, v. 290-308. 

‘1 Gerusalemme Liberata, I. Tasso, Lefévre (Paris, 1823), Canto VI, st. 
LXXXI-XCIII. 

12 Chant IT, v. 221-241. 

‘8 Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto VII, st. LXXX-LXXXII. 

‘* Orlando Furioso, L. Ariosto, Hoepli (Milan, 1944): Canto VIII, st. LXXX. 

Ibid., L. Ariosto, Hoepli: Canto IV, st. LIX. 
'* Chant VI, v. 426-474. 
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from the Italian poets as a going concern, somewhat as Ariosto took 
over his Carolingian universe from Boiardo and Pulci. Knights and 
ladies ride hither and yon, and at eve seek shelter in the “ chateau de 
Cutendre ” whose hospitality recalls that of the * Rocca di Tristano ” : — 


Quand deux a deux on abordait chez Se duo, tre, quattro, o pid guerrieri 


lui, a un tratto 


Tout allait bien: mais malheur A celui Vi giungon prima, in pace albergo 
vhanno; 
Qui venait seul en son logis se rendre! E chi di poi vien solo, ha peggior 
patto. 
(Chant XX, v. 53-55, Pucelle) (Canto XXXII, st. LXAVIT, Furioso) 


At times Voltaire appears constrained by the traditions he mocks 
at: he has his enchanted palace,'? the inevitable “ palazzo dell’in- 
ganno,” but the sojourn his characters make therein is purely episodic, 
and has no effect on the plot, whereas Atlante in the Furioso and 
before him Atalante in the Z7nnamorato had, when they built, the 
definite aim to bind the fated hero Ruggiero in flowery chains and 
so keep him from his destiny. Somewhat with the air of sacrificing 
toconvention, Voltaire conducts two brace of minor characters, Arondel 
with Rosamore, La Trimouille and his Dorothée, to the shrine of 
Sainte-Baume,'* where the same miracle occurs as was worked by the 
fountain of the Ardennes at which Angelica first drunk indifference 
and loathing for Rinaldo, and later he for her.’® Once only is Vol- 
taire’s handling of a derived incident more vigorous than the original. 
Isabella was held captive in a cave by robbers and finally delivered by 
Orlando: *° Rosamore and Dorothée were imprisoned by the bandit 
Martinguerre, but the Englishwoman had the presence of mind to set 
herself free.** The bold anachronism whereby Ariosto places some 
sort of arquebus in the hands of Cimosco,** is greatly attenuated by 
Voltaire, who limits himself to arming Monrose with a pistol ** scarcely 
more than a century ahead of time, and then takes refuge in an 
apologetic note (edition of 1762): 

Nous n’osons affirmer qu’il soit permis d’anticiper ainsi les temps; mais que 
ne pardonne-t-on point dans un poéme épique? 


**Chant XV, Chant XVII: ef. also Canto XII, Furioso and the castle of 
the “maga Dragontina” in Boiardo. 

** Chant IX, v. 220 et seq. 

* Canto I, st. LXXVIII; Canto XLII, st. LXIIJ, Furioso: first mentioned in 
Innamorato. 

* Canto XIII, Furioso. *2 Canto IX, Furioso. 

"Chant IX. *3 Chant XII, v. 123 et seq. 
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Of course, there are many other passages in which the enfeeblement 
of his great models is due to Voltaire’s satiric intent. Intent, not, as 
Jean Dubled suggests, inability. Nobody at the present time would 
apply to the author of La Pucelle the scathing comment: “. . . de ce 
que l’on est mauvais copiste, il ne s’ensuit pas qu’on ne cherche point 
i copier.” ** No doubt, Voltaire remembered the sally of Argante 
and Clorinda and that also of Cloridano and Medoro against sleeping 
‘amps, but the incursion of Jeanne and Dunois ** is quite deliberately 
allowed to resolve itself in mockery. No doubt, too, he recalled the 
way in which Astolfo threw down the walls of Atlante’s palace with 
a blast of his horn,?* but in Chant XVII of La Pucelle and its 
variants, it is the braying of an ass that destroys the castle of Herma- 
phrodix. The drawing of lots to fight Chandos ** derives from the 
drawing of lots to find an opponent for Argante, La Hire slays 
Rosamore in a brutal travesty of Tancredi’s slaying of Clorinda, and 
the siege of Orléans is the pendant to that of Jerusalem in Tasso’s 
epic, while the abstract figure of “‘la Sottise ” in Chant IIT reminds 
one of “ il Silenzio ” and “ la Discordia ” in Canto XIV of the Furioso, 

3oth Ariosto and Tasso used the device of prophecy to pay tribute to 
Casa d’Este; Voltaire uses it to bait his contemporaries or to gird at 
religion, as in Chant III, v. 127-232. 

These reflections on Voltaire’s degrading the heroic into the bur- 
lesque lead one to conjecture that the Secchia Rapita of Alessandro 
Tassoni, which he certainly knew, furnished him with the tone, at 
least, of the scenes in Heaven and in Hell. Tassoni, who lived nearer 
in time and space to the Inquisition than Voltaire did, prudently filled 
Paradise with the gods of classical antiquity, but their dissension and 
the broils of Mars and Vulcan recall Saint Denis and Saint George. 
As to the scenes in Hell, Voltaire may very well have had in mind 
Canto IV of the Gerusalemme Liberata, or even Milton’s descriptions 
which appealed no less keenly to his sense of humour.** 

The symbolic Ass may simply be the hippogriff transformed to suit 
its unheroic riders, and indeed this view is supported by parallels, 
which Jean Dubled omits to draw, between the text of Chant XX, 


** Bulletin Italien, tome XII, p. 52. 

75 Chant II, v. 277 et seq. 

** Everybody recalls this, but it wasn’t so: Astolfo merely drove out the 
inhabitants with his trumpetings. 

*7 Chant XIII. 

28 |. celui qui a gAté l’enfer et le diable du Tasse,” Candide, ch, XXV. 
But see also Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England, J. Churton 
Collins, Nash (London, 1908), pp. 65-66. 
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y. 186-191 of La Pucelle and that of Canto XXXIV, st. LIX of the 
Furioso, besides the initial reference of Chant II, v. 254: 


Au vieil Hnoe bientét on me donna: . . » Enoch il patriarca v’era; 

fnoe avait une vie immortelle; EKravi insieme il gran profeta Elia, 
Py eee Che non han vista ancor l’ultima sera: 
Je jouis done d’un éternel printemps. FE fuor de l’aria pestilente e ria 


Si goderan l’eterna primavera. 


But one does wonder if Voltaire may have remembered the enchanter’s 
donkey in Canto IX, st. LIII of the Secchia Rapita. 'Tassoni says 
of it: “ terribil voce avea, calci mortali ” ; ** it puts to flight a doughty 
champion “coi ragli che tremar fan la foresta.” Perhaps not, after 
all. If Voltaire had once laughed over the beast’s skill as an artil- 
lerist, one does not see how he could have resisted the temptation to 
add this talent also to the armoury of the Grison. 

Character and incident are largely derivative in Voltaire’s poem, 
expression is not. Despite the industry of Jean Dubled in confronting 
texts, there are few cases which we today would agree to class as 
direct verbal reminiscence. ‘l'o quote only one, he professes to find 
the original of Rosamore’s discovery as a woman from the down- 
flowing of her golden hair when her helm is smitten off *° in Ariosto’s 
descriptions of Marfisa, Canto XIX, st. CVIII, and of Bradamante, 
Canto XXXII, st. LXXIX. Admittedly the scenes are alike in a 
general way, but the same thing could be said of Clorinda’s unhelming 
by Taneredi in Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto III, st. X XI, 
and of this Jean Dubled makes no mention at all. He is on surer 
ground when he attaches to Boiardo and to Ariosto Voltaire’s allusion 
to Vulcan’s hammer,*' but surprisingly enough, he is silent about the 
similar passage on the net wherein Vulcan snares his erring spouse.** 

Even if to these one adds the frank imitation of Tasso in Chant VI, 
v. 263-264, already noted by several I’rench critics, the conclusion one 
must arrive at is that Voltaire used the materials supplied from 
Italian sources as freely as James Joyce did the narrative of Homer, 
when he wrote his novel “ Ulysses.” 


Newcastle University College, Australia K. H. HARTLEY 


” 


Cf. Chant VII, v.291: “Il vole, il rue, il mord, il foule aux pieds. . 
* Chant XVI, v. 320-326. 
"Chant XI, v. 187-190: Innamorato, Canto I, st. XVI, Furioso, Canto II, 


st. VITI. 


* Chant XX, v. 310-313: Canto XV, st. LVI, Furioso. 
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An Italian Source of Luzan’s Theory of ‘Tragedy 


After the studies of Menéndez y Pelayo’ and Juan Cano? it ha 
become a generally accepted fact that the sources of the Poética oj 
Ignacio de Luzan are preponderantly Italian.* As one may well expect, 
the Italian commentators of the Aristotelian Poetics that occupy, 
prominent position in Luzdn’s work are mostly of the sixteenth an 
early seventeenth centuries. Maggi, Robortello, Scaliger, Vettori, Beni, 
Muratori, and Monsignani, to mention only a few, are the authoritig 





the Spanish critic cites quite regularly, often borrowing some of their 
more important concepts. Another commentator of the Italian Re | 
naissance, who seems to have influenced Luzaén more than would appex 
from a cursory reading of his Poética, is Alessandro Piccolomini, | 
Luzin makes reference only once to the latter’s Annotationi nelli | 
Poetica d’Aristotele (Venetia, 1575), but Cano believes this is not | 
indicative of the true weight of Piccolomini’s influence.* As far a: | 
it has been possible for me to ascertain, the relationship between the 
two commentators does exist and it centers on some important points 
concerning the nature of tragedy, namely: catharsis, the emotions 
affected by catharsis, and the problem of historical versus fictional 
tragedy. The aim of this study, therefore, will be to examine the 
extent of this relationship. 

Owing to the fact that our attention is to be focused on the issues 
just mentioned, it will serve our purpose to compare the definitions of 
tragedy given by both authors. Piccolomini asserts that tragedy is: 
vna imitatione d’attion graue; & magnifica; la quale habbia perfetto compi- 
mento, & grandezza ancora; & sia fatta con vn parlare addolcito; con vsar’ella 
nelle sue parti separatamente le forme, & gli aiuti di tal’addolcimento, a fine, 
che non per modo di raccontamento, ma col mezo della compassione, & del 


timore, si purghino gli animi da cosi fatte lor passioni, & perturbationi. 
(Annotationi, p. 100.) 


It will be noted that, although this definition is a direct rendering of 
the original Greek, it coincides with that of Luzdin which was based, 
as was the case in the past with most vernacular translations, on the 
Latin text of Alessandro de’ Pazzi.’ Luzan’s text reads as follows: 


* Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia (Madrid, 1947), m1. 

* La Poética de Luzin (Toronto, 1928). 

* All my references are to the second edition of the Poética (Madrid, 1789), 
2 vols. 

* Op. cit., p. 131. 

* Contrary to what Cano states, op. cit., p. 132, Piccolomini did not produce 
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La tragedia ... es imitacion de una accion grave 6 (como otros quieren ) 
ilustre, y buena, entera, y de justa grandeza, con verso, harmonia, y bayle 
haciendose cada una de estas cosas separadamente; y que no por medio de la 
narracion, sind por medio de la compasion y del terror, purgue los Animos 


de esta, y otras pasiones. (Poética, it, 76.) 


\\hile both definitions are essentially the same, stemming as they do 
from Aristotle’s own words, tiiey also agree in their inaccurate inter- 
pretation of the original text by making pity and fear the adversatives 
of raccontamento or narracién. This error, which was common in 
earlier translations, has been emended in modern texts which read 
“in the form of action, not of narrative, with incidents arousing pity 
and fear.” ° 

What concerns us, however, is the interpretation of the controversial 
huiusmodi, and it is here that the first kinship between Piccolomini 
and Luzan resides. lor centuries commentators have cavilled over 
‘of such emotions.” ‘ 


the connotation to be attached to the phrase 
Simply stated, the problem is: do pity and fear purge themselves or, 
not being capable to act on themselves, merely affect all other emotions ? 
After examining the opinions of Robortello, Maggi, and Vettori, Luzan 
endorses the theory propounded by Piccolomini, according to which 
catharsis purges all emotions, including pity and fear. Though it is 
true that he also mentions Vettori with Piccolomini, it appears from 
the arguments he sets forth that Luzin had the Annotationi in mind 
(if not before him) when he adopted this solution. The pattern of 
argumentation in both writers is similar. Piccolomini, for instance. 
contrasts the view of Maggi, who believed that pity and fear cannot 
purge themselves but only other emotions—‘‘ Vuol primamente con 
grande eflicacia . . . il Maggio, che in aleun modo non si possa in- 
tender, che nella purgatione degli altri affetti, s>habbia da comprender 
quella di questi due | timore e compassione| ” (Annotationi, p. 100)— 
with that of Robortello, who limited the effect of catharsis to pity and 
fear: “ Dall’altra parte, opposta in tutto al Maggio, é l’opinione del 
obertello, come di quello, che stima voler’Aristotele, che vffitio, & pit 
tosto fine della tragedia sia il purgare gli animi da questi due affetti, 
& perturbation, che son’il timore, & la compassione ” (Jbid., p. 101). 


a Latin text of the Poetics; his straight translation (1572), later incorporated 
in his Annotationi, was based on the original Greek. 

“Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, traus. S. H. Butcher, ed. by M. C. Nahm 
(New York, 1950), p. 9. 7 

*Apparently the problem stiil exists for Prof. Allan Gilbert who, like V. 
Maggi, stili finds unattractive the notion that pity and fear expel themselves, 
Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden (New York, 1940), p. 76, note 26. 
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Similarly Luzan first states the position of Robortello: “ Unos quieren 
que las pasiones sean la compasion y el terror . . . Francisco Robortello 
es de esta opinion” (Poética, 11, 165). He then contrasts it with 
that of Maggi: “ Vincentio Maggio, al contrario, es de parecer que 
en la Tragedia no se purguen las pasiones de terror y compasion, sino 
las demas pasiones ” (Jbid.). Finally he introduces the Piccolomini 
version to which he subscribes wholeheartedly. 

If we read on in Luzan’s work, we find that his understanding 
of the exact nature of catharsis and of its manner of operation bears 
further resemblances to Piccolomini’s theories. Unlike most Renais- 
sance commentators, Piccolomini believes that catharsis is not an eradi- 
cation or expulsion of the emotions. Rather, by adhering to the 
Aristotelian view that emotions are necessary constituents of human 
nature, which must be controlled by the exercise of reason, he con- 
cludes that catharsis is only a moderation of the excess of those passions 
“che han per oggetto il male, & il timor pit di tutti gli altri, si come 
pit di tutti inquieta la vita nostra; nientedimanco alle altre passioni 
ancora rimedio reca; moderandosi non solo l’allegrezza & la sper- 
anza ... ma l’amore ancora” (Annotationi, p. 103). Luzan also 
believes that catharsis is a moderation of the emotions: “ Por lo que 
no hay duda que en las Tragedias se purguen, y moderen los afectos 
de Lastima, y de Temor con el uso de ver casos lastimosos, y horri- 
bles . . .” (Poética, 11, 169). 

sorrowing a concept from Antonio Gonzalez de Salas, Luzan points 
out that catharsis understood as moderation takes place through use 
But neither the uso nor the exemplo is original with 
Gonzalez de Salas; both are found in the earlier sixteenth-century 
commentators. Thus Piccolomini also mentions the importance of 
consuetudine as a part of catharsis (Annotationi, p. 104). If we com- 
pare the texts of both writers on the question of use and example, we 


and example. 


shall see that they agree in spirit as well as in actual wording: 











Piccolomini 


Conciosiacosaché vedendo noi gli acerbi 
casi, & gli infelici accidenti, dei quali 
é ripieno talmente il mondo, che coloro, 
ch’in alto stato, & in somma potentia 
sono, & sopra la sommita della ruota 
di fortuna seggono, non posson fuggir 
cosi fatti mali; ma di felici, in acerba 
miseria quasi in vn punto cadono; ve- 
niamo in veder queste cose, a moderar 


Luzén 


Es cierto, que el uso de los trabajos 
disminuye gran parte de la pena, y 
que la costumbre sirve de remedio, y 
lenitivo a los mas fuertes dolores. Por 
lo que no hay duda que en las Trage- 
dias se purguen y moderen los afectos 
de Lastima, y de Temor con el uso de 
ver casos lastimosos, y horribles, con 
que acostumbrados los hombres, aun- 
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Piccolomini 


le nostre speranze; & per la vanita 
che veggiamo in esse, temperiamo 
ancor le allegrezze, considerando in 
quanta fragilita sian poste, mitighiamo 
il dolor nei mali, vedendo quanto fa- 


Luzan 


que en fingida representacion, a llorar, 
a dolerse, y a temer las agenas des- 
gracias, sabran en las proprias re- 
frenar el sentimiento y la pena, y 
dolerse moderadamente. (Poética, U1, 














cilmente ogni sorte d’huomo ai mali 169.) 


sia sottoposto. (Annotationi, p. 102). 


The problem arising from Aristotle’s statements concerning his- 
torical and fictional tragedies provides additional evidence that Luzan 
followed in Piccolomini’s footsteps in the formulation of some of his 
ideas about tragedy. Tragedies having an “ argumento fingido,” he 
says, are possible, but it is debatable whether this type is to be pre- 
ferred to the historical (Poética, u, 109). After examining the various 
arguments advanced by others on this issue, Luzdin concludes that 
historical tragedy is to be preferred. He classifies in first place trage- 
dies whose plots are based on history, and reserves the second place 
for those entirely fictional (Jbid.). 


“e 


Although he cites Beni and Muratori as the sources for this opinion, 
For, in 
summing up his position, he betrays himself and leads us to Piccolomini 
by formulating a corollary, to which he lays the claim of originality. 
“De todo esto,” he says, 
mentos verdaderos son mejores que los fingidos, asimismo entre los 


Luzin’s argument is ultimately derived from Piccolomini. 


“e 


saco yo esta ilacion, que asi como los argu- 
verdaderos hay unos mejores que otros: pues si por ser notorio un 
argumento verdadero es mejor que el fingido; por ser mas notorio un 
argumento verdadero, que otro tambien verdadero, sera asimismo mejor, 
mas creible, y mas util.” (Jbid., 110.) In accordance with this corol- 
lary, the original classification of two types of tragedy, the historical 
and fictional, is extended to include a third, intermediate type, the 
historical but less known plot. 

Confronted with the problem presented by Agathon’s Antheus, 
Piccolomini had also offered an original solution: the threefold classi- 
fication of tragedy. Underlying this division was the concept that the 
effect of catharsis is proportionate to the historical content of tragedy. 
Thus there can be three types of tragedy. The lowest type, which 
almost does not deserve the name of tragedy, is wholly fictional; the 
highest type is the tragedy whose characters are known to history; 
but a third type, which is neither completely perfect nor imperfect, 
is the tragedy whose characters are not considered completely fictional : 
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Per la qual cosa per risoluere, & diterminare la difficulta proposta, si pud 
al giuditio mio, assai conueneuolmente dire, che se sopra persone, delle quali, 
non solo, non s’habbia notitia, o creduta, o certa, ma s’habbia opinione, che 
sian totalmente finte; com’a dire, sopra l’auuenimento di Guiscardo, & dj 
Gismonda, o d’altre persone hauute per fauolose: sara formata qualche jm. 
magin di tragedia; in cosi basso grado sara ella collocata di perfettione, ch’a 
gran fatiga potra ella ritener Icegittimamente il nome di tragedia, doue che ge 
sopra di persone, per chiara, & per risoluta certezza note, sara fondata; in tal 
caso si trouera per quanto appartiene alla materia sua, nel suppremo grado 
di perfettione; & meriterd conseguentemente sopra tutte l’altre il nome asso 
luto di tragedia. Ma se le persone coatenute in essa saranno, né certamente, 
& chiaramente note, ré ancora tenute in tutto per finte, & per fauolose, ma in 
quel mezo poste; cioe tali, che per la sola fede, & credenza, che s’habbia alla 
relatione, & alla narration di quelle, s*habbian da stimar note; verrd parimente 


la tragedia a trouarsi in mezano grado di perfettione: non imperfettissima, 


& quasi non tragedia, come quella prima; né in sommo grado di perfettione, 
come la seconda; ma in quel mezo (com‘ho detto) collocata; & tragedia (con 


aggiugnimento d’imperfetta) si potra nominare. (Annotationi, pp. 152, 153.) 


In the light of the foregoing it is patent that in his “ ilacién” 
Luzdn has reduced to capsule form tie more detailed reasons given 
by Piccolomini for devising his threefold classification of tragedy. 

Although the Poélica is an elaborate compendium of the more im- 
portant critical theories aired over a span of two thousand years, as 
its author claims, it evidences judicious selectivity in its nonslavish 
borrowings. This is the case with tragedy, where Luzan has assimi- 
lated ideas found in Piccolomini as well as other commentators. His 
theory of tragedy depends on the text of the Annolaliont only fora 
certain number of points, while it rejects others. Thus, on the subject 
of the historical element in tragedy, Piccolomini conceived as entirely 
possible the utilization of plots based on contemporary history, giving 
as examples “la miserabil morte del Duca Alessandro dei Medici; 
o del Duca Pier Luigi l’arnese, o d’altri casi simili” (Annotatiom, 
p. 213). lLuzan, instead, is at one with Muratori and others in warn- 
ing that tragic plots should not be derived from contemporary history. 
Hence a poet * debe siempre echar mano de historias, y acciones an- 
tiguas, y apartadas de nuestra edad ” (Poética, 11, 113). 

In conclusion we inay say that Luzan is indebted to Piccolomini 
only for certain facets of his theory of tragedy. From the sixteenth- 
century commentator he accepts the opinion that the effect of tragedy 
is the purgation of all emotions, including pity and fear, which can 
act on themselves. Although Luzan does not cite a specific authority 
for his view of catharsis itself as a form of moderation (as opposed to 
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total eradication) of emotions. he may well have borrowed it from 
Piccolomini, who expresses the same concept. ‘The same may be said 
of Luzin’s interpretation of the actualization of catharsis by way of 
habituation and example. Tinally, in his attempt to extend the genus 
of tragedy to include fictional plots, Luzin devises what he thinks is 
an original threefold classification of tragedy, which in reality is merely 


a borrowing from Piccolomini. 


Pennsylvania State University FLORINDO V. CERRETA 


A New Synthetic Treatment 
of Contemporary Western Lyricism 


Hugo Friedrich’s new book, Die Struktur der modernen Lyrik von 
Baudelaire bis zur Gegenwart,’ is intended as one link in a chain of 
publications of “ Rowohlts Deutsche Enzyklopidie,” destined to en- 
lighten the general German public about the present status of research 
in the different fields of scholarship. While easily readable for a 
publie of high intellectual capacities, it represents also a scholarly 
sehievement in its own right, as we might have expected it from Hugo 
Friedrich who, now that death has claimed irnst Robert Curtius, is 
unquestionably the greatest German literary critic in Romance. Having 
begun with a comparative study (Abbé Prévost in Deutschland, 1929), 
he conquered one Romance literature after the other, writing about 
anti-romantie thought in France (1935), Descartes (1937), Stendhal, 
Balzac and Flaubert (1939), later branching out into Italian (Dte 
Rechtsmetaphysik der Géttlichen Nomédie, 1941) and then into 
Spanish literature (Der fremde Calderén, 1955). Wis great master 
work is his Montaigne (1919) which seems to me the most intelligent 
comprehensive appraisal of that elusive philosopher which I know. 

At the end of a short vila appended to the present volume, Professor 
predilection 


lriedrich characterizes his whole activity as showing “ 
for unsentimental poets” and aversion against the method called 
Erlebnis und Dichtung. The same sympathy and the same aversion 
have inspired the author in this book. Whoever is aware of the dangers 
of emotionalism and intuitionism for German literary scholarship will 


* (Hamburg, Rowohlt, 1956), 214 pp. 
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appreciate the work of a scholar who. by his choice both of subject 
matter and method, shows a deep affinity with the intellectualism of 
Romance literature and Romance literary criticism. A book of Fried- 
rich’s is always distinguished by clear concepts, elegant definitions, 
serene judgment and terse, unemotional writing. He shows similar 
equipoise in the skilful dosage of the historical and the descriptive 
approach: in his Montaigne, for instance, all the possible ‘ sources’ 
used by the essayist are duly displayed and gauged, but the protagonist 
of the book remains Montaigne in his uniqueness. This tendency has 
led to serious disagreement with Curtius whose inclination, growing 
with the years, toward dissolving the great literary figures by what 
Friedrich calls ‘* Kontinuitiitsdenken ” met with his strong opposition. 
The title of the book under discussion first filled me with misgivings: 
given the manifold anarchic tendencies of modern lyricism, would it 
be possible for a critic to succeed in the attempt to master the chaos 
and to discover that intellectual unity implied by the term “ structure”? 
But in fact, Friedrich’s work splendidly fulfills the promise of his 
title. Indeed, undisturbed by labels such as Expressionism, Dadaism, 
Futurism, Unanimism, Hermetism, Surrealism, etc., Friedrich con- 
vincingly shows, as only a literary historian of his width of horizon 
could have done, a relative unity in all these movements—a unity 
which can be traced back to only one particular period and country 
in which the archetype of contemporary lyrics first appeared. Thus 
Friedrich has done for European poetry something similar to what 
was achieved by Diez for the Romance languages: the reconstruction, 
on the basis of a comparative study of the existing variants, of their 
historical archetype (only here the archetype can be grasped more 
easily because, contrary to Vulgar Latin, it exists in the clear light 
of history) whose milieu Friedrich defines as the late nineteenth 
century in France. Thus it was France that in the nineteenth century 
established, so to speak, the lyrical mother tongue for Europe just as 
it had provided the “epic tongue ” par excellence in the twelfth century. 
[t would be possible to reword a famous adage by saying (au XIX* 
siécle) le 'rangais a la téte lyrique. Such a discovery will displease 
the chauvinist littérateurs in certain countries, especially the Spaniards 
who, according to Friedrich, are only too ready to assert their national 
independence (or dependence only on the Spaniard Géngora). But 
Friedrich has shown beyond doubt that the triangle 


Mallarmé 
Rimbaud 


Baudelaire 
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in nuce contains all subsequent discoveries and experiments as they 
appear in the twentieth-century poetry of England (America), Spain, 
Italy, Germany. 

Friedrich’s method consists in working, as it were, from both ends 
toward the middle; thus he will, in the chapters on the three great 
Frenchmen, anticipate the developments that they have initiated while 
in the crowning chapter on twentieth-century Western lyricism taken 
as a whole, he reminds us of what it owes to that French ancestry. 
As for the antecedents of Baudelaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Novalis, and 
other romantics are treated in an introductory chapter, whereas Baude- 
laire’s indebtedness to Poe is woven into the chapter about the former. 
Since Friedrich excludes from his book all poetry that is not “ modern ” 
in his sense (that is poetry asking for the consensus of the reader, 
a Goethean or Hugoesque tradition which survives in Germany, for 
instance, in George, Hofmannsthal and the early Rilke, in Italy in 
the oratory of D’Annunzio), Baudelaire comes to a position, com- 
parable to that of Goethe in his time, as the initiator of all “ modern ” 
lvries (and this term includes “ contemporary ” lyrics), the parallelism 
with Flaubert’s influence on European prose fiction being duly noted. 
The stupide VI.\¢ siécle proves after all not to have been as “ stupid ” 
as its amateurish detractors wished it to be: this is one of the insights 
one gains from Friedrich’s book. From Baudelaire as a starting point, 
there branch off then two main directions embodied in Mallarmé and 
timbaud, the one the form-respecting destroyer of the things of the 
outward world (which he replaces by attractions, contrasts, tensions), 
the other the form-destroying destroyer of all aggregates of things 
(who delights in “ sensuous irrealism ”), both having in common, with 
each other and with their ancestor, the profound hatred against things- 
as-they-are and things-as-they-are-commonly-represented—a reflection 
of the isolation of the poet in the midst of leveling political, technical, 
and rationalizing processes in the society around him. The poets of 
today who generally, and often to a higher degree, share this situation, 
and the attitude toward it, with their predecessors fall into the two 
main categories of Mallarméism or Rimbaudism. Also in modern art, 
whose connections with modern poetry Friedrich consistently points 
out, we witness the same two main tendencies which have been defined 
by Kandinsky as the striving toward “ the great abstraction ” and “ the 
great reality.” Professor Friedrich has found an ingenious device in 
order to make the reader grasp the basic unity between the “ French 
triangle” and contemporary lyricism: he offers in each of the three 
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first chapters subdivisions entitled according to those abiding features 
that will characterize the lyrics to come and conversely, in the final 
chapter on contemporary lyrics, subdivisions and titles that to a certain 
degree recapitulate those of the preceding chapters. Thus we are able 
to gauge the unity of the lyricism of the last hundred years by com- 
paring the subchapters of the section on Baudelaire (the poet of 
modernity—concentration and awareness of form—lyricism and mathe- 
matics—modernity as an end-product—the aristocratic pleasure of 
displeasing—precarious Christianity—void idealism—magic of lan- 
guage—creative imagination—decomposition and deformation—ab- 
straction and arabesque) with some of the subchapters of the chapter 
on twentieth-century lyricism (feast of the intellect, collapse of the 
intellect—incongruent style of the new lyrical language—Apollo, not 
Dionysos—twofold relationship toward modernity and the literary 
heritage 





dehumanization—isolation and anguish—magic of language 
and suggestion—alogical poetry—reality—dictatorial imagination— 
fusion technique and metaphors). 

One will notice the “ twofoldness ” of the titles in the latter chapter 
(which comprehends Mallarméism and Rimbaudism) while Baudelaire 
appears more unified. It must be also noted that form and content 
are taken together in both series of titles. Certain titles are perhaps 
traditional (Ortega!), others are coinages of Friedrich himself (for 
instance, the title “void idealism” ably characterizes Baudelaire’s 
enmity against the given world which is, however, not coupled with a 
positive creed). In addition to his anticipative-recapitulative method 
and to his fusion of form and content Friedrich resorts in all chapters 
to explication de texte as illustration for his characterization of general 
trends. In the last chapter that has to deal with the enormous masses 
of contemporary international lyricism we find in the titles of sub- 
divisions names of great poets (which I have left out in the diagram 
quoted above) alternating with the definitions of general tendencies: 
Apollinaire and Garcia Lorca (obviously a diptych that reproduces 
the previous diptych Rimbaud-Mallarmé) ; Paul Valéry—Jorge Guil- 
lén—Garcia Lorca again (exemplification by one poem, Romance 
sonambulo)—T. S. Eliot—Saint-John Perse. (No German or Italian 
poet of today receives from Friedrich’s hands the honor of a separate 
subchapter.) Thus with Friedrich, historical treatment does not 
crowd out the great poetic individualities. Neither are the latter 
subordinated to national categories (only the Spaniards are seen 
within their particular national framework). The comments on 
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all the poets are based on the original texts (generally accompanied 
by translations) which are found either in the text of the author 
or in an appendix. The last two lines of the work reveal Fried- 
rich’s general attitude toward modern lyrics: “One may love it 
or reject it. but this must be a love or a rejection based on an intel- 
lectual act” (Erkennen). Mr. Friedrich has erkannt modern lyrics 
and has in the end not come out with a rejection, an attitude to be 
highly praised if we remember his statement at the beginning of his 
book that he is no “ avant-guardist by principle ” and feels “ more at 
home” with Goethe than with T. S. Eliot. It was then not with 
emotional bias, but with intellectual empathy that he has been able 
to study with so much love and labor those phenomena which at first 
sight are the most disconcerting that poetry has ever produced. When 
faced with so unprejudiced a historical treatment of contemporary 
subject matter, we cannot withhold from the author our deep-felt 
homage. He may serve as an example of “ personal culture without 
resentments,” especially to us in this country where I so often feel 
that scholars study, for example, the medieval literature because they 
like its theocratic thought and dislike the free-thinking side of the 
Renaissance or, conversely, study Renaissance literature because they 
dislike medieval theocracy, being in other words, not equipped to study 
both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance because of some fanaticism 
(pro or con) lurking behind their scholarly endeavors. 

Very helpful indexes (particularly a most welcome index of subject 
matter which sometimes suggests to us new rapprochements), a biblio- 
graphy reduced to the most essential data and a chronological table 
(with such witty juxtapositions as: “1885 Death of Victor Hugo in 
Paris ”—*‘ 1885 birth of Ezra Pound in Haily, U.S. A.,” or “ 1926 
Rilke’s death in Val-Mont, Switzerland ”—* 1927 T. S. Eliot becomes 
an English citizen”) conclude the volume, so slight in appearance, 
so strong in impact. 

This does however not imply that the work is beyond criticism. As 
to material included, an Anglo-Saxon public will be surprised to find 
missing such great names as G. M. Hopkins (with his “ realism of 
disrealization ”) or Walt Whitman (the discoverer of what I called 
in a book mentioned in Friedrich’s bibliography “ chaotic enumera- 
tion”). Furthermore, among the ancestors of “ sensuous irrealism ” 
surely Rabelais, Quevedo and Gracian would have deserved an out- 
standing place. It is also regrettable that, for reasons probably con- 
nected with publisher’s economies, not all the poems commented on 
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in detail can be read in the appendix and, conversely, that not all 
the poems printed in the appendix have been commented upon in 
the text (and also that no poem of the late Rilke has been analyzed), 
A more essential weakness of our book is due to the occasional 
inability of the author, as of so many literary critics endowed with a 
keen sense for linguistic innovation, to present his pertinent observya- 
tions within the proper linguistic framework. For example, Friedrich 
infers (p. 129) from the final line of Gottfried Benn’s poem “ Welle 
der Nacht ”: “die weisse Perle rollt zuriick ins Meer ” that since no 
pearl had been mentioned before, rather a general movement of rolling, 
the definite article is meant to be “a phonetic sign of the absolute 
movement ” (of the rolling back) and to give this “ determinant ” an 
“indeterminate,” mysterious connotation. But if we consider the 
whole stanza: 
Welle der Nacht—, zwei Muscheln miterkoren, 
die Fluten strémen sie, die Felsen her, 


dann Diadem und Purpur mitverloren, 
die weisse Perle rollt zuriick ins Meer, 


we see the forward rolling movement (“ miterkoren ”) embodied in 
two (worthless) shells, while we lose to the receding waves “ diadem 
and purple ” as well as “the white pearl ”—the idea obviously being 
that the wave takes back much more than it brings to the shore. 
“Diadem and purple” are the insignia of past grandeur (of the 
Istrian palace now vacant, mentioned in stanza 1—the whole poem is 
centered on the wave-like passing of majesty)—a grandeur climaxed 
by the final mention of the white pearl. “ Diadem and purple ” are 
in this context as unexpected (or mysterious) as the pearl. The 
definite article that accompanies the latter, just as in expressions like 
‘the best, the top,’ may thus be considered as the article of superla- 
tivity (the final position of the pearl also serves the visual effect of 
whiteness in the night). 
In the poem “ Genazzano” by M.-L. Kaschnitz: 


Genazzano am Abend 
Winterlich 
Glasernes Klappern 
Der Eselshufe 

5 Steilauf die Bergstadt. 
Hier stand ich am Brunnen 
Hier wusch ich mein Brauthemd 
Hier wusch ich mein Totenhemd 
Mein Gesicht lag weiss 
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10 Unterm schwarzen Wasser 
Im wehenden Laub der Platanen. 
Meine Hinde waren zwei Klumpen Eis 
Fiinf Zapfen an jeder 
Die klirrten 


Friedrich finds that while the first five lines with their nominal sen- 
tences contain “something like a real event” in “ empirical time ” 
the following verbs, in the preterite, render unreal, dreamlike events 
and since some of these are future events the preterite becomes in truth 
a “supratemporal tense ” that ignores the “ Zeitstufen.” This analysis 
leaves out line 6 which shows a preterite expressing a real event and, 
in its pivotal rdle, must influence our understanding of the meaning 
both of what precedes and of what follows it: by the preterite hier 
stand ich we understand retroactively that the upward movement which 


has come to an end in line 6 (Klappern der Eselshufe steilauf . . .) 
must have been meant to be in the preterite (= die Eselshufe klap- 
perten steilauf ...). Again, line 6 ushers in also the vision which 


has for the poet the same reality (therefore the preterite) as the factual 
standing at the well (witness the anaphora hier that similarly bridges 
the gap between reality and dream). The following preterites do not 
include a future (of planned suicide) nor are they meant “ supra- 
temporally,” but they indicate a past that was lived through in the 
dream. The effect of the poem resides in the gradual passage from a 
reality that includes cold of winter and glasslike clatter to a vision of 
death that contains similar elements: cold and clattering ice. Between 
these two states stands the well, the end of the journey in reality, the 
potentiality of death in the dream. Death moves into reality imper- 
ceptibly or magically—and the uninterrupted preterites render pre- 
cisely this gradual invasion. 

At times Friedrich may stress a linguistic point overly much while 
omitting one a linguist would find all-important. In Benn’s poem 
“ Bilder,” according to Friedrich, the articulation achieved is due, not 
to syntax, but to variation of emphasis or tone: he is led to the negative 
part of his statement by what he calls the “ veiled ” character of the 
hypothetic period. But in reality the period that takes up the whole 
poem is most clearly articulated by syntactic means: the thrice repeated 
stehst du... (ll. 1, 13, 15) is as clearly a hypothetic clause as the 
du siehst is a clear apodosis, for the feeling of a German, and the use 
of the same word material, siehst du—du siehst, rather enhances the 
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stringency of the conclusion drawn (cf. the even more identical and 
therefore even more conclusive wording in Chamisso: “ Du fragest 
nach den Riesen, du findest sie nicht mehr”). In contrast to his 
overemphasis on the hypothetic period, Friedrich says nothing of the 
extraordinary syntactical fact that in the list of the features of old age 
(depicted in modern paintings) two are clearcut nominatives, not 
accusatives as the verb siehst du would normally require it: . . . kdsiger 
Bart .. . ein Lebensabend ... : it is as though the ugly things 
painted emancipated themselves from the syntactic texture, achieving 
a kind of destructive autonomy as they often appear to the bewildered 
beholders of modern paintings, while, on the contrary. the firmly 
organized period siehst du—du siehst presents a framework (syntacti- 
cal, as well as mental) by which order (in this case the correct evalua- 
tion of pictures, however ugly, as works of the “ great genius”) is 
re-established. 

Mr. Friedrich seems at times fascinated by the boundless power of 
language as such (if I may thus translate his term “ eigenmichtige 
Sprache ”): often, he claims, the modern lyrical poet is “ alone with 
his language,” and allows it to go where it wishes, defying any rational 
interpretation. For example, in Ungaretti’s poem L’/sola: 


A una proda ove sera era perenne 
Di anziane selve assorte, scese, 

E, s’inoltrd 

E lo richiamd rumore di penne 
Ch’erasi sciolto dallo stridulo 
Batticuore dell’ acqua torrida, 

E una larva (Janguiva 

E rifioriva) vide; 

Ritornato a salire vide 

Ch’era una ninfa e dormiva 

Ritta abbracciata a un olmo. 

In sé da simulacro a fiamma vera 
Errando, giunse a un prato ove 
L’ombra negli occhi s’addensava 
Delle vergini come 

Sera appié degli ulivi; 
Distillavano i rami 

Una pioggia pigra di dardi, 

Qua pecore s’erano appisolate 
Sotto il liscio tepore, 

Altre brucavano 

La coltre luminosa: 

Le mani del pastore erano un vetro 
Levigato di fioca febbre 
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the final “metaphoric dissonance” (hands like glass), coming as a 
climax after so many “ hermetic ” features such as the pronoun ‘he,’ 
an “indeterminate determinant,” and statements evoking rather “ lines 
of movement ” (arrival, encounter, rest) than pastoral things and 
beings (island, woods, nymph, shepherd, sheep), points to a level of 
“eigenmiichtige Sprache.” Here, it seems to me, the literary critic, 
more overawed by the mystery of language than a linguist would be, 
has abdicated too early and concedes too much to meaningless language. 
The ‘ he,’ a generic pronoun serving as an “ exemplifying ” device just 
as much as, in all lyrical poetry through the ages, an ‘I’ or ‘ you’ 
would do, is shown in the beginning of our poem engaged in a move- 
ment downward (to the shore of the island and to ancient forests 
located on the shore) when he is called back to the heights (lo richiamo 
— ‘called him back,’ not ‘ attracted him ’; ritornato a salire ‘ he turned 
again to the ascent ’)—and there, proceeding from “ appearances ” (the 
ghost who becomes a nymph) to the “ true flame,” he finds a meadow 
with virgins in whose eyes shadows have gathered just as “ the evening 
[sera = nominative, not ‘in the evening’] gathers around the olive- 
trees ”°—obviously the only trace of darkness in this dazzling land- 
scape—with trees emitting a “ lazy rain of arrows,” with animals asleep 
in the “ smooth ” (not “ soft”) tepid atmosphere or grazing on the 
“ shining cover ” of the lawn—and then finally there appear the glass- 
like hands of the shepherd “ polished by dull fever.” It seems clear 
that we have here the picture of a Southern island made of heat, torpor, 
laziness, light, consuming sensuous love: the hands of the shepherd 
have become “ polished glass” (a motif anticipated by the epithet 
liscio smooth’) through the scorching flame of love in that torrid 
climate in which the amorous fever, never exploding, but persistent, 
has burnt all organic living matter in the lover. We have here what 
I would call in German a Verdinglichung, a materialization of the 
pastoral themes of the flame of love and of the island of love (and 
this Verdinglichung, also to be observed in the end of Lorca’s Romance 
sondmbulo and Kaschnitz’s poem quoted above, is a foil to the Entding- 
lichung or disrealization characteristic of modern poetry—both ten- 
dencies leading away from the observable model in the outward world). 
This Verdinglichung is the modern, more radical counterpart to 
préciosité in which metaphors were suivies jusqu’au bout.? Once this is 


* Or to the conceits of a Quevedo whose “ logique conceptuelle ” Amédée Mas 
in his recent book La Caricature de la femme . . . dans l’oeuvre de Quevedo 
(Paris, 1957) has duly emphasized. For example, when Quevedo assures us 
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understood all motifs in the poem become clearly visualizable and the 
language appears in strict accord with the dictation of imagination— 
which is not of a verbal, but of a “ materializing ” kind. 

Similarly, I believe that Friedrich (p. 75) is overrating language 
when he states that in Mallarmé’s poem Sainte (which was first called 
Sainte Cécile jouant sur Vaile d’un chérubin) the Entdinglichung has 
brought the poet to the point where events and things described exist 
“not in reality, but only in language ” (“ nicht in der Sache, sondern 
in der Sprache”). While I am in full agreement with Friedrich’s 
judgment as to disrealization (the old instruments viole, flite, mandore 
and the missal with the Magnificat serve no longer), I must point out 
the absolute reality of the Saint who is still that Saint Cecilia who 
dropped her own musical instruments in order to listen to celestial 
music and who is played upon, as if she herself were an instrument, 
by the angel. She has thus become an active-inactive musicienne du 
silence (notice that according to Pythagorean ideas the silence of the 
spheres is only their music which human ears are unable to hear). 
Thus the spiritual, physically unhearable music that plays within the 
saint is a “ real ” fact, no flatus vocis of language. While there exists 
no actual mass in which the Magnificat might be sung there develops, 
at the window where the Saint is sitting, a spiritual mass (as the 
expression vitrage d’ostensoir shows) in which the Saint may repeat 
the vows of Hannah and Mary: Magnificat anima mia. Notice also 
the pallor of the Saint which indicates the approach of death which 
brings her close to martyrdom and Paradise. The poem with its 
overtones of Pythagorean-Christian world harmony stands much more 
in a long tradition than Friedrich seems to have realized. 

Again, in the sonnet Eventail (de Madame Mallarmé), which 
Friedrich takes mainly as an ars poetica dealing not with the fan 
but with Mallarmé’s poetry or the poetry of the future, he stresses 
Entdinglichung (disrealization) because things in this poem exist 
only in their absence, “ are present only in language.” But I disagree 
first with the statement that, in opposition to former poésie galante, 
“tender feelings or gallantry” are missing in the poem (this would 
be the dehumanizacién of Ortega): on the contrary all in it (that is 
the long sentence which takes up these stanzas) tends toward the final 


that his soul, his veins, his marrow burning of love will, when death comes, 
become “feeling ashes” and “loving dust,” this is the same extreme of 
“materialization within the logic of a conceit” as in Ungaretti’s poem the 
hands of the love-burnt shepherd which have become “ polished glass.” 
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wish and compliment Cet éventail . . . limpide . . . toujours tel 
apparatsse/entre tes mains sans paresse. Secondly, while I do not 
deny that, as always with Mallarmé, delicate relationships appear 
between art (or an objet d’art) and poetry, I am convinced that the 
first stanza is already concerned with the fan (and contains a com- 


pliment to its user) : 


Avec comme pour langage 

Rien qu’un battement aux cieux 
Le futur vers se dégage 

Du logis trés précieux. 


“Language ” and “verse” refer here not truly to poetry, but to the 
poetic utterance implied in the flicking of the fan by the lady (notice: 
“avee comme pour language ”—the language of the fan is only a 
metaphoric one): the poet follows with his eyes the actualization of 
the potential in the fan, which actualization will produce its effect (le 
futur vers) each time it will move away from its trés précieuzx logis, the 
body of the precious person who builds it (a préciewr compliment in 
its traditional form: trés précieur). Un battement aux cieux intro- 
duces the identification of the fan with the wing (of an angel? again a 
compliment!) which will be followed up by atle tout bas la courrtére 
in the next stanza. This line is taken by Friedrich as an apostrophe 
lacking syntactical ties with the rest, tout bas, translated ‘ ganz leise,’ 
being the “ boldest possible ” apostrophe. I would rather analyze aile- 
la-courriére [que] cet éventatl, the emotional syntactical form for an 
assertion: the fan is the wing of an angel, a “ messenger from heaven 
that flies low [on this earth],” tout bas belonging to the voler implied 
in aile: with this identification of the fan with a heavenly wing our 
eyes are lifted beyond the earthly figure of the lady. Now we see 
behind the lady the mirror in which a bright movement of the fan 
flickers so that fan and reflection of fan become one: limpide at the 
beginning of stanza 3 can then refer as well to the mirror as to the fan. 
And now the Ronsardian idea of the frailty of the earthly being who 
owns the fan appears: 


. ou va redescendre 
Pourchassée en chaque grain 
Un peu d’invisible cendre 
Seule & me rendre chagrin. 


“Redescendre ”—before and after the momentary shining of the fan 
in the mirror a mist of ashes veils the body of the lady, ashes invisible 
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at the moment, but for ever feared by the poet (powrcnassée en chaque 
grain, mistranslated by Friedrich ‘in jedem Kérnchen verjagt,’ means 
* [ashes whose traces are] anxiously followed by the poet’s eyes in each 
grain of the lady’s skin’): the poet is watching the face of the lady 
for any sign of the approach of old age and death. The moment of 
beauty when she was flicking her fan against the background of the 
mirror is seized upon by the poet who wishes for her indirectly, by 
way of the fan and the mirror—each of which he would have for ever 
“limpid ” (unaltered )—immortality, and this as ardently as any poet 
of the Pléiade could have done. Indirection (a tribute to a woman 
by means of a tribute to beautiful things with which she surrounds 
herself) has always been more effective in lyrics than direct statement: 
it has been multiplied in our poem written in an age when the poet 
fears more than ever the cliché. 

Again in Mallarmé’s sonnet that begins Surgi de la croupe et du 
bond, Friedrich sees opaqueness of meaning, “ singing mystery,” ete. 
Remembering Mallarmé’s utterances about “juggling of words” in 
his poems, he believes that in the first stanza: 

Surgi de la croupe et du bond 
D’une verrerie éphémére 

Sans fleurir la veillée amére 
Le col ignoré s’interrompt 


the two words croupe and bond are inspired by two other words that 
are not there: coupe and fond. Apart from the assumed incongruence 
of the word fond, which expresses something resting at the bottom, 
supposedly replaced by bond, the equivalent of an upward leap, it 
seems to me more likely that in this stanza there is described the wide- 
bellied, thin-necked form of a vase without flowers in terms of an 
animal movement, that of a beast crouched in order to leap, inter- 
rupted by the absence of flowers which would prolong and carry to 
its end the initiated movement. By means of the expressions ignoré 
(that should be translated not ‘ unrecognized,’ but ‘ ignored’) and 
vetll‘e amére (which suggests the waking at a death-bed) a bridge 
is built to veuvage, which symbolizes sterility, frustration, death, and 
will be the theme of this as of many other poems by Mallarmé. This 
theme explains the “ephemeral ” character of the “ glass substance” 
that can never form a true vase. In the next stanza the vase-that-is- 
not-a-vase becomes the drinking glass from which the Sylph’s parents 
have failed to drink the drink of true love, that is a drinking glass 
that is not a true glass. The Sylph himself can be no true human 
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being, only a vague homunculus, born as he is from the ambivalence 
of chastity (purity—sterility) : he is doomed (froid plafond indicating 
a tomb). The atmosphere of death is condensed even more in the last 
iwo stanzas (agoniser—ezpirer—funébres—ténébres) where the flower 
image (the “ rose”) returns only to be denied any existence. Fried- 
rich is right in calling this poem “a poem about negations ” (neither 
vase nor flower nor Sylph exist, what exists is sterility and death), 
but if he is right language has excellently expressed the “ negative 
category”: why then should the poet, in our poem, by the symbol of 
the non-existent rose, have deplored the impossibility of “ Sprachwer- 
dung,” the impossibility for the language to find the “erldsende 
Wort”? Our poem deals with the negativity, not of language, but 
of a sterile poetic imagination. Cicero’s use of “ flower ” for “ poetic 
expression ” has no bearing on our poem, which contains no allusion 
to “ poetry.” 

At times it happens that failure to sense the importance of a par- 
ticular word prevents Friedrich from seeing the full meaning of a 
poem. Thus for him in Addii of Montale (p. 144) the indeterminate 
tu of the second stanza represents only a “ remainder of humanity,” 
the main emphasis resting on the inhuman “ automatons.” But in 
reality the poet is complaining about a suspected personal attitude of 
the tu, his beloved, in a moment (the farewell) when inner tensions 
usually’ become articulate. After having described tersely the me- 
chanical side of a train departure at a railway station, expressing by 
the line “ Forse gli automi hanno ragione ” a sceptic submissiveness on 
his part to the overpowering mechanization of our modern lives, he 
concludes with the sharp, almost accusing question: 


—Presti anche tu (!) alla fioca 
litania del tuo rapido quest’ orrida 
e fedele cadenza di carioca ?— 


“will you too lend that horrible, submissive rhythm of the (well- 
known) dance song carioca to the hoarse litany of your express train ? ” 

where we obviously have an allusion to the habit of travelers of hear- 
ing the rhythm of the train according to their own favorite melody. 
The poct is horrified by the possibility that his beloved too (anche tu 
= el tu, mi fili Brute?) may lend her tacit support, and in a trivial 
way (by hearing the trivial carioca in the rhythm of the train), to 
the mechanization of our modern world. Surely a general cultural 
question is underlying the poem, but this is centered on a personal 
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concern about the beloved’s reaction to the cultural situation (has 
she herself been “ mechanized and trivialized ” thereby ?)—a concern 
which is “ modern ” in that love today searches into strata of the soul 
which formerly would have been irrelevant for love. Thus the poem 
does not show only a remainder of humanity, but is pervaded by 
humanity (by a human concern about a human attitude). Mr. 
Friedrich has not paid sufficient attention to the most important 
word (anche) in the poem and this, in his hands, has become, like 
that of Mallarmé about the fan of Mme Mallarmé, too strongly 
“ dehumanized.” * 


All the poems discussed in this overlong review would seem to bear 
out the truth that modern lyrics, because of their difficult structure, 
semantic ambiguities, incoherence, and arbitrariness. require to a 
greater degree than did previous poetry (even medieval poetry) the 
collaboration with the critic of the philologist who will not abandon 
prematurely the search for meaning and will warn the critic against 
explanations that are linguistically impossible. This is, of course, only 
a consequence of the other truth that modern poets are more “ philo- 
logical,” that is, closer to language and its requirements (not “ alone 
with the language,” as Friedrich believes) in their disrealization and 
dishumanization of poetry than were former poets who concerned 


* There are a few observations of detail which have not found their place in 
the preceding discussion. P. 123: to the excellent analysis of Lorca’s El Grito 
as a perfect example of “ disrealization ” and “ dehumanization ” I should like 
to add a comment on the clever procedure of the poet who introduces into the 
poem the cry itself: jay! Though we are told at the beginning that the cry 
goes from mountain to mountain, this cry is not yet formed; it is only in 
stanza 2 that we are told of the starting point of the cry or rather where 
(in the olive trees) the cry will start: serd. Only after this announcement 
ean the cry be heard (jay!). In stanza 3 it has begun its acoustic existence 
(ha hecho vibrar), continuing as an echo so that again we must hear jay! 
In stanza 4 it has passed by “the people in their caves” (that it has passed 
above their heads in its passage from mountain to mountain is indicated by 
the parenthesis), yet still lingers as a vibration in the ether after the poem 
itself has ended: the last jay!—which is placed outside of the parenthesis. 
It is true that, as Friedrich has felt, human beings here are only a parenthesis 
in the life of the self-sufficient “ellipsis” of the cry. P. 138: Ciudad de los 
estios is incorrectly translated ‘ Wesensstadt’ (confusion with estar?). P. 151: 
the por in the refrain line of G. Diego’s Insomnio: Tt por tu suefio y por 
el mar las naves should not be translated ‘through’ (‘durch’), but ‘ along’ 
(cf. the common phrases andar por esos mundos, por esas calles, etc.) —the 
idea being that the sleeping beloved proceeds on her particular well-defined 
route (of sleep) as do the ships that ply the sea. The line is an imitation 
of Lorca’s Romance sondmbule: “El barco sobre la mar /y el caballo en la 
montafia ” (again, the whole poem reflects the motif of “la regarder dormir” 
treated by Proust and Valéry). P. 162: “[tes mains] nées dans le miroir 
clos des miennes” (Eluard): miroir clos should not be translated ‘ umschlos- 
sener’ but ‘umschliessender Spiegel.’ 
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themselves mainly with the imitation of things and man. After these 
have receded to the background language has become paramount—but 
language is still addressed to the fellow man! 


The Johns Hopkins University LEO SPITZER 


REVIEWS 








Walther Azzolino, Grundziige der englische Sprache und Wesenart 
(Max Niemeyer Verlag: Halle/Saale, 1954. 95 pp.). THIS brief 
work, presumably the last from Professor Azzolino’s pen, for he 
died before its publication, unfortunately has an indefensible and 
outmoded thesis. as set forth in its opening paraghaph : 

Der Denkstil eines Volkes prigt sich in nichts schirfer als in seiner Sprache. 
Es gibt keinen deutlicheren Ausdruck der Geistes-und Wesenart eines Volkes 
als seine Sprache. Wer die Sprache in ihrer inneren Form begreift, der begreift 
auch das innere des Volkes, das diese Sprache spricht, seinen Geist, sein Wesen, 
und der versteht auch seine Philosophie. 


These statements are of course incapable of real proof, and to support 
them at all requires a great deal of generalizing on the basis of a few 
selected examples. 

Such an example is the English use of things where German uses 
die Welt: “ But I know, oh, I know things,” “the whole of things,” 
ete. This usage, Azzolino believes, reveals “ein pluralistisches, analy- 
tisches Vorstellen gegeniiber der deutschen Neigung zur Vereinheit- 
lichung und Synthese,” and he concludes that only concrete things 
constitute reality for the speaker of English (p. 11), citing a good 
deal of evidence—essentially stylistic rather than linguistic— in sup- 
port of his point. As much could doubtless be cited to prove the 
opposite. 

The assumed “ practical ” English mind is, according to Azzolino, 
reflected in English sentence structure (pp. 14-15), which he believes 
to have become predominatingly paratactic, in grammatical con- 
version (“Die Leichtigkeit und Unbekiimmertheit, mit der der 
Englinder Nomina ohne weiteres als Verben verwendet, zeugt von 
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[p. 29]), in aphetic | 
forms such as bus and prentice (p. 36), and even in intonation (pp. | that 
93-94)! The very richness of the English vocabulary, the near-syno- | the 
nymy of many of its items, is adduced as evidence of a practical, hyp 
analytical tendency: “ Das Deutsche priagt einen Gesamtbegriff, der | com 
vieldeutig ist; das Englische prigt viele Kinzelbegriffe, die eindeutig T 
sind” (p. 19). Incidentally, the discussion of censure and judge | the 


































seinem Sinn fiirs Praktische und Zweckmissige ” 








(p. 21) is rendered more or less worthless as far as Present English | tim 
is concerned by the fact that these words are no longer synonyms, and \ 
hence there is no longer a choice to be made between them; similarly EY 
with bring up and educate (p. 28). and 
Throughout the book this notion of the “ practicality ” of English, she 
with concomitant confusion of grammar with thought-habits and with the 
style, is ridden almost to death. When Azzolino devotes himself to sen 
an analysis of English stylistics, he is always sound and meaningful; evi 
and the gramatical material which he presents, though not new to hw 
scholars (for whom the book was not intended), is quite valuable in | fav 
itself. It is a pity that he did not content himself with a straight. | No 
forward description of those features of English style and structure | an 
in which he was especially interested, and scrap the thesis. But even 
as it stands, his monograph should prove an excellent adjunct to the We 
learning of English by German students, for whom the book was ple 
primarily intended. } in 
| po 

University of Florida THOMAS PYLES | pr 

| 

ge 
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Rosemary Woolf, ed., Juliana (London: Methuen, 1955. ix -- 90 pp. yf 
Methuen’s Old English Library). SINCE William Strunk’s edi- ed 





tion of Juliana, published in 1904, is seriously outmoded in several m 
respects and has long been out of print, Miss Woolf has done Old be 
English scholarship a good service by her new edition of the poem. | (] 
In the sections of the Introduction devoted to the manuscript, to ; pl 
the dialect and date of the poem, and to the legend of Juliana, the a 
editor presents a clear and readable account of present-day opinion on ™ 
these matters. In her discussion of the date of Juliana, in particular, le 
she has been able to improve on the earlier editors, through having | 3 
at her disposal the findings of Dr. Sisam in his British Academy 
lecture of 1933, that in all probability Cynewulf’s poetry belongs to st 
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the ninth century rather than to the end of the eighth. Her suggestion 
that Juliana was the last of Cynewulf’s works, though it differs from 
the commonly accepted view, deserves serious consideration; such a 
hypothesis explains better than any other the effect of “ uninspired 
competence ” which she and other commentators find in the poem. 

The section on the identity of the poet is mercifully short, since 
the philological legend of Cynewullf, still vigorously argued in Strunk’s 
time, is now a matter of merely historical interest. 

Miss Woolf’s treatment of the three groups of runes, C Y and N, 
E Wand U, and L F, is somewhat marred by her insistence that E W 
and U can mean only “ female sheep” (presumably singular, though 
she does not say so). Here she overlooks the plural verb bidad in 
the second half of the line, which clearly marks L W and U as repre- 
senting a plural form; on the other hand, C Y and N and L F are 
evidently singulars, for they are accompanied by the singular verbs 
hweorfed, beofad, and seomaS.' Probability, then, seems to me still to 
favor the traditional interpretation, by which & W and U represents a 
Northumbrian weak plural in -w (Sievers-Brunner § 276, Anm. 6) of 
an epicene noun meaning “ sheep.” 

But an edition must be judged primarily by the text, and Miss 
Woolf’s text of Juliana is very well done. I have noticed only two 
places in which the reading of the manuscript is reported incorrectly : 
in l. 153, the MS. has weordige, not weordie, and in 1. 637 the A of 
pohtun is altered from n, not from r. In accordance with usual 
present-day practice, Miss Woolf handles the text conservatively, even 
preserving, as late “leveled” forms, the unstressed vowels of pere, 
gen. plur., 1. 38, geste, gen. plur., 1. 151, domeadigra, gen. sing. fem., 
l. 288, ete. Four new emendations appear in the text: in 1. 90 
yfelbweorg is a plausible reading and offers one more possibility to 
editors who wish to emend this line; in 1. 352 eadmeagden avoids the 
metrical awkwardness of the MS. ead mag, but in that respect is little 
better than Trautmann’s eadge ma@g; in 1. 481 the reading reonge 
(plural of réonig, “ dark, gloomy ”) is a great improvement over the 
practice of previous editors. In 1. 88, however, the emendation of 
swa to swaper is unacceptable, since a conjunction, not a pronoun, is 
required here. For the construction, cf. swa lif swa dead, swa pe 
leofre bid to geceosanne, Elene 606 f., and the similar passages Hlene 
325, Christ 596 f. Older emendations adopted by Miss Woolf which 


* The statement, in the note to 1. 705, that beofad and seomad are plural may 
surely be called into question. 
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now seem to me better than the readings in Krapp-Dobbie? are 
wipersteall, 1. 401, heorodreorge, 1. 482, and freme, 1. 658. As for 
the much disputed Il. 559-563, Miss Woolf’s assumption that these 
lines are the conclusion of a speech by Juliana to Heliseus seems pre. 
ferable to the interpretation adopted in Krapp-Dobbie, as well as to 
Claes Schaar’s recent contention that these lines are not a quotation 
at all. 


Columbia University ELLIOTT V. K. DOBBIE 


Claes Schaar, The Golden Mirror, Studies in Chaucer’s Descriptive 
Technique and Its Literary Background (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1955. Paper. Pp. viii+ 526. Skrifter Utgivna av Kungl. Humanis. 
tiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, LIV). RECALLING some- 
what the method of the author’s study Some Types of Narrative in 
Chaucer’s Poetry (Lund Studies In English XXV), the present mono- 
graph shows originality in approach and immense thoroughness in 
detail. The American critic will set it down as dusserst systematisch. 
Here we find, treated one after another, an analysis of the “ Descrip- 
tion of Emotions,” “The Portraits,” and “ Landscape Description,” 
with a summary of what Chaucer presents and what may be found in 
his sources or other works he may have seen. The first variety of 
description is divided into that concerned with a character’s inner 
feelings or “emotive description ”; that of “ outward symptoms ” or 
“behaviouristic description ”; and third, that of a combination of 
the two. The different kinds of portraits are considered under the 
headings of nine types: “ particular idealization,” “ objective descrip- 
tion,” “drastic description,” and so on. Landscapes, on the other 
hand, are divided into four descriptive types: abstract, concrete in 
an objective way, subjectively concrete, and (abstract or concrete) 
idealized. The author has himself read widely in the literature of 
the period and in the scholarship of his subject; and if the present 
outline seems strange to a critic temperamentally hostile to mono- 
graphs and scholarly apparatus in general, he must nevertheless 
finally admit that Mr. Schaar has much to say—too much in fact for 
adequate appraisal in a few pages. 


* The editor continually refers to “Krapp,” though the edition of Juliana 
in the “Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records” was entirely my work. See Krapp- 
Dobbie, The Eweter Book, p. v. 
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For example, with regard to “‘ emotive description ” he writes that 
various kinds of feelings are displayed by the characters in the Book 
of the Duchess, the Troilus, the Legend of Good Women, the Knight's 
Tale, but not so much in the fabliau: “. . . about the carpenter’s fear 
and rage, the two clerks’ contentment and the miller’s anger, about the 
fury of the abused old widow . . . about these emotions we hear 
nothing or very little: we must draw our conclusions about what the 
characters feel from the way they behave and act” (p. 94). “The 
greater variety of behaviouristic description in the Canterbury Tales 
as compared with the state of affairs in Chaucer’s earlier poetry is 
not least apparent from its use, to a greater extent than in the early 
poems, in connection with emotions which have nothing to do with 
love” (p. 99). Here the author goes on to take account of the fact 
that the earlier works deal mainly “with love conflicts” and are 
based on sources that do the same. Sometimes one disagrees with the 
observations, as with that or the poet’s attitude to the common people 
(pp. 100-101, note 3), where Mr. Schaar fails to consider the points 
offered in Mr. Loomis’s fine article “Was Chaucer a Laodicean? ” 
(Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown, New York, 1940, 
pp. 129 ff.). On the portraits the discussion would, J am sure, have 
been improved if the author had happened to consult Modern Lan- 
guage Notes xu (1925), 1-14, and Lumiansky’s more recent studies 
(Of Sondry Folk, Austin, Texas, 1955, for example): also, on the 
thetoricians, Manly’s Warton Lecture, 1926. 

Like all studies the monograph has its errors, as for example the 
reference to “ Kittredge’s somewhat doubtful assertion ” (p. 23) where 
the author certainly means “ dubious assertion.” For another instance 
(most pleasing to the reviewer himself) there is the reference to 
“Tatlock, On Rereading Chaucer, Cambridge, Mass., 1939,” (p. 100- 
101, note 3). “Rohde” is misspelled once or twice (for example, 
p. 29, note 7, where, incidentally, the comparison of the Troilus with 
the Hellenistic novel needs further discrimination). A further 
analogue for the scene discussed on page 56 (Knight’s Tale 893 ff.), 
closer indeed than the one in the Roman de Thébes, may be found in 
Wace’s Roman de Brut, (ed. Ivor Arnold, Paris, 1940, SATF. 132, pp. 
498 ff., 9465 ff.), which may have been known to Boccaccio, and which, 
so far as I am aware, has escaped notice so far. If, as Mr. Schaar 
holds, the Italian of the Teseida expresses less emotion on the part of 
the ladies, there is plenty in Wace’s lines, and also, it may be observed, 
in the account of the ladies of Argos in the Roman de Thébes 
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(9739 ff.). But while there may be much to question in the author's 
comments and inferences in this book, there is also much that is 
interesting. 


Smith College HOWARD R. PATCH 


Aubrey L. Williams, Pope’s Dunciad: A Study of Its Meaning (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1955. ix-+ 162 pp. $3.00). 
WE have lacked hitherto critical studies devoted to the analysis of 
individual major verse satires of the great age of English satire, 
Williams’ work is a pioneer, and one can only hope that the later 
books of this kind will maintain the standard set here. 

The subtitle is too modest: it does not indicate the range of criti- 
cism, of integration of meaning and expression, that characterizes the 
book. Yet it was necessary to concentrate in an unusual degree on 
“meaning.” It was necessary, first, to define what this puzzling poem 
is really about. That meant rescuing it from the limbo to which 
critical opinion in the nineteenth century (with a few important ex- 
ceptions) had consigned it—as a collection of fragments, repellent 
and malicious, and great only in short passages. The essence of 
‘\Villiams’ achievement is to show that it is truly a serious treatment 
of a serious and important theme. It is not merely “ of biographical 
and historical interest, simply the record of a bitter feud between Pope 
and his enemies ”: artistic deterioration is, on the contrary, “ the 
metaphor by which bigger deteriorations are revealed.” In performing 
this task the author had to contend not only with critical tradition 
but with Pope himself—his pettish “ Testimonies of Authors,” for 
example, and many of his notes. He had to disentangle from the 
complicated and ambivalent intentions of Pope what was really im- 
portant and lasting. And it has to be admitted that the Dunciad is 
not wholly successful; “the heterogeneous satiric materials tend at 
times to overwhelm and blur the book’s narrative movement.” Yet a 
pattern does establish itself, and Williams has, undoubtedly, perceived 
it far more clearly than has anyone before him. 

To establish that pattern, one must realize in what sense the Dunciad 
is a mock epic. Critics generally have scored its lack of episode, found 
it unshaped, and generally have agreed with Gilbert Highet, who said 


“ty 


that it is a “bad epic.” Williams shows, instead, that the poem is 
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not an attempt to imitate the classical epic as a genre, but rather a 
“foreshortened imitation of one particular epic, the Aeneid.” The 
«action ” of the poem is “ the removal of the empire of Dulness from 
the city of London to the Polite world, Westminster, just as the action 
of the ‘Aeneid is the Removal of the empire of Troy to Latium.’ 
The single quotes enclose a hint from Pope himself, which has not 
heen understood. Williams shows that the progress of the Dunces 
satirizes the Lord Mayor’s procession and symbolizes the movement 
of the City, the ancient enemy of “wit,” to the court, the ancient 
citadel of humanistic letters. The details of Pope’s treatment fit into 
this pattern and exemplify the consummate art of the satire. (Wil- 
liams unfortunately could not use John Loftis’ recent article, “The 
Social Milieu of Early Eighteenth Century Comedy,” P, x11, 100 ff., 
which documents and gives wider setting to this point.) Thus the 
action of the poem is a translatio imperii. The associations of this 
phrase are endless ; it could be pointed out, for example, that it meant 
the heritage, cultural and spiritual as well as political, of Rome, itself 
the heir of the classical world, had been transferred to the “ Gothic ” 
lands. Within the smaller world of England, the process is being 
reversed; the Gothie city is taking over the “whole great Western 
tradition of eloquence, symbol of inner sanity and wisdom.” A further 
amalgamation might be suggested: if the progress of the Dunces 
recalls the Lord Mayor’s procession, it also has intimations in it of 
the Coronation procession itself. The Lord Mayor’s bourgeois cele- 
bration has in a manner absorbed the sacred and sublime ceremony 
which symbolized order and transcendent value. 

The poem did not, however, attain anything like its final stature 
until the New Dunciad, in 1742. The addition of this fourth book, 
in itself a complete poem, raises important problems which it seems 
to me, remain to be solved. ~“ It is questionable,” as Williams says, 
“whether it is finally either a whole in itself or a fully integrated 
part.” Does it really conclude the old poem, is it the destined end 
of the journey, or is it a new departure, one which abandons altogether 
the plan of the first three books? Williams has made many important 
suggestions towards the solution of the problem, indeed devoting 
nearly half the study to it; but, I conclude, no final solution emerges. 
One reason is that the method of the study precludes consideration of 
growth in Pope’s own conception of his work. The biographical ap- 
proach is by no means the only one, but it has a place. What we must 
recognize is that the Dunciad became, during the fourteen years that 
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elapsed between the two publications, a poem with a different although 
related theme, and that it moved from being an important minor work 
to a major one. Pope’s own vision was what changed. 

The change is epitomized by the introduction into the New Dunciad 

of a dominant apocalyptic theme. Williams’ description of “The 
Anti-Christ of Wit ” constitutes perhaps the best single chapter. He 
shows that this book is the “ accomplishment of the prophecies ” which 
remain to a large extent only forebodings in the first three books, and 
he shows how closely related all this is to prophetic symbolism. He 
points out that the scope of the poem, the significance of its subject 
matter, expands enormously: “ As the ‘ word’ gives way to meaning. 
less sound, Wisdom is displaced by Dulness, by vice and folly.” But 
now the degeneration of the “ word” is not the center of attention, 
but rather only one aspect of a universal decline of civilization. Swift 
had always felt that civilized society is a precarious achievement, con- 
stantly subject to innumerable dangers; Pope’s concluding poem, the 
final word so to speak of the Scriblerus group, shows that delicate and 
wonderful creation already in decay. The third book had threatened 
this result. The Renaissance concept of history had seen a series of 
cultural cycles, in which the classical world had been destroyed by 
Goths, who had in turn finally recaptured something of the old learn- 
ing and fire. The war of Ancients and Moderns had debated the 
position of the Western world in that cyclical movement, with a fine 
optimism growing that the ancients had been excelled. Pope presents 
first the vision, and then the reality of the new cycle ending; the Goths 
taking over again, and Dulness, now Chaos, reasserts her ancient reign. 
Pope is perhaps the first of the many who in recent generations have 
asserted as a fact that the dark ages are beginning again. 

Thus the rhetorical satire expanded into a true epic narrative, the 
account of the ending of a civilized world. A satire of bad writing 
in a bad age became in the end the requiem of the Renaissance. Here 
is one explanation of the crack in the structure of the Dunciad. In 
the first three books, the subject is bad writing in a bad age, localized 
as symbolized by the Lord Mayor’s procession; in the fourth, it has 
become universal un-creation, and the metaphors of chaos of the first 
three books have become reality. I feel, therefore, that Williams’ 
description of the theme of the poem, although adequate for the first 
three books, needs to be extended for the fourth one—as his own evi- 
dence indicates. 

It may further be suggested that faults in the structure are in- 
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poem as a whole is based on two great and per- 
ble traditions of Western literature. The fourth 
book, as an anti-apocalypse, suggests a very different conception of 
history, of art, eee of man from that of the classical epic which pre- 


sides over the first part. 

For example, if the New Dunciad presents the anti-Messiah of 
Dulness, a question of first importance is the nature of evil, for an 
apocalypse is fundamentally the drama of the war between God and 
Satan within history. Williams’ remarks on this subject, it seems 
to me, need revision. Both Milton and Pope, he says, “are attempting, 
by their inversions, to realize imaginatively the negativism of evil— 
evil being in Christian thought neither ‘an essence nor a nature nor 
a form’ but an absence, a privation, a non-being.” It is questionable, 
despite the authority of Maritain here cited, whether this statement 
fully, or even accurately, represents most Christian thought on evil. 
inly not true of an apocalyptic tradition: for it is of the 
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essence of the cosmic war that the dark powers are no more privation, 
but an intense and vital life, so strong as to challenge pure Being 
itself. And from this fact arises, perhaps, an ambiguity in the Dun- 
ciad. On the one hand, Dulness is by its very nature heavy, a mere 
“restiness of the spirits.” as Hobbes puts it. In a sense, therefore, 
the triumph of Dulness is the return to original inertia. The con- 
cept of evil as negation would fit with the classical tone of the first 
books. Yet, especially in the last book, Dulness is endowed, as anti- 
Christ of Wit, with what Williams truly calls a “ diabolical ” power. 
Here is no mere absence of form. Not for nothing does the close ot 
the Dunciad influence the prophetic poems of Blake (as Miss Miles 
has pointed out). “ Let there be Darkness!” shares the sublimity, 
and consequently the power and vitality of “ Let there be light! 
Hence, perhaps, as I have suggested, an ambivalcnce in Pope’s imagery 
and in the action of the poem. Yet this is hardly an artistic fault. 
but rather the reflection of complexity and ambiguity in the nature 
of the subject itself. 

One more critical insight must be mentioned. Book IV, Williams 
says, is a “dramatic ” imitation “thoroughly representative of the 
human situation.... We even perceive the underlying human tragedy 
in this great scene, for it is a complex representation of man dis- 
tracted by vanities and urged into folly by the typical emotional and 
intellectual compulsions of ordinary life.” Here is a secret of the 
powerful effect of Pope’s and Swift’s satire at its best. They achieve 
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a kind of satiric fear, as distinguished (here I would object somewhat 
to the wording of the quotation) from the tragic. We identify our. 
selves with the objects of satire; the human dilemma itself, rather 
than failures of individual reason, produces the subject of satire. We 
never feel this element in Dryden, or indeed, it seems to me in any 
other English satirist, and it may represent the high water mark 
of satire. 


University of California, ERNEST TUVESON 
Berkeley 


Walter Jackson Bate, The Achievement of Samuel Johnson (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. xii+ 248 pp. $4.50). NO 
writer except Shakespeare, I suppose, offers a more constant challenge 
to every climate of opinion and every variety of temperament than 
Dr. Johnson. Certainly, since Raleigh’s Siz Essays in 1910 a number 
of new modes of historical and psychological understanding, a widened 
awareness of the difficulties of living, and an ever-increasing body of 
information made available by scholars, have combined to produce a 
picture of Johnson which is fundamentally different from those popu- 
lar in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The modern orthodoxy, 
it is true, tallies quite closely with the view of Johnson held by his 
closest friends: but it has the advantage both of ampler detail and 
of more searching analytic techniques. We can probably see more of 
the components of heroism in Johnson’s achievement of—to quote 
Professor Bate—a “ precarious fulfillment ” under the most “ adverse 
circumstances” and after the most “ prolonged self-struggle and 
despair ”; and with the grimmer view of the possibilities of individual 
self-realization which our times have brought we can better appreciate 
how fully qualified Johnson was to “ point the moral and adorn the 
tale ” of man’s struggle to master his destiny. 

To show this in some detail is, briefly, the aim of The Achievement 
of Samuel Johnson. It begins with a biographical chapter entitled 
“A Life of Allegory,” and there follow three chapters showing how 
“his works are the comment on it ”—“ The Hunger of Imagination,” 
“The Treachery of the Human Heart and the Stratagems of Defense,” 
and “ The Stability of Truth ”; the final chapter deals with “ Johnson 
as a Critic: the Form and Function of Literature.” 

Professor Bate defines his purpose as “hardly more than an ex- 
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panded essay ” on Johnson’s achievement, with particular emphasis 
on two related subjects: “a general thematic treatment” of “that 
part of his writing which is concerned with human experience in the 
broadest sense ”; secondly, “to relate the discussion of his writing, 
as different themes are taken up, to the more directly personal aspects 
of Johnson that have intrigued readers of every sort for several genera- 
tions.” To say this much is to say that the approach is a non-specialist 
one, and that its philosophical viewpoint is that of the post-Freudian 
humanist and moralist. I, for one, have no quarrel with it on either 
count. Such difficulties as I have arise mainly from the book’s aim 
and method—its “ general thematic treatment ”—if only because it 
precludes the kind of detailed investigation of a restricted topic which 
can be briefly described and assessed: The Achievement of Samuel 
Johnson is very hard to review. 

It is certainly full of good things. On Johnson’s character, Pro- 
fessor Bate gives us an admirably balanced perspective by relating the 
various neurotic manifestations to each other, and to Johnson’s moral 
experience as a whole. On the more specifically literary side there is 
an abundance of suggestive comment on the works, comment which 
develops and amplifies our understanding of the unified nature of 
Johnson’s life and writings. The book also abounds with incidental 
felicities on a great variety of topics—witness the comment that “ few 
critics . . . rationalized their positions in a thoroughgoing way... 
this was left to the field of abstract aesthetics, where the knowledge 
of the variety of art was less pressing and therefore less embarrassing.” 
In general, one senses throughout the presence of a highly intelligent, 
comprehensive and sympathetic understanding of Johnson in all his 
aspects. 

But one also senses that this understanding has not been fully con- 
veyed, and one wonders why. There is insight and there is certainly 
knowledge: Professor Bate is in full command of—among other 
things—the vast resources of Johnsonian scholarship, although the 
nature of the book has led him to what Johnson considered “ the 
hardest lesson that humility can teach . . . a voluntary descent from 
the dignity of science.” We find ourselves today in a situation which 
is a grotesquely exaggerated version of the one which led Matthew 
Arnold to confront the problems of the function of criticism more 
directly than ever before; certainly scholars and teachers must not 
stop trying to answer such questions as “ What is good in Dr. Johnson, 
and why is it good for us?” merely because such challenges must be 
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faced without the protective panoply of scholarship which more 


specialized enquiries afford. On the other hand we must not forget that | 


in another sense, we can never afford to divest ourselves of “ the dignity 
of science,” since it embodies the best methods that have been developed 
for attaining the dignity of truth. 

Long before Auden, Socrates showed us that although “ To ask the 
hard question is simple,” a simple answer is not to be looked for. 
Since Aristotle, at least, the most productive approach to most kinds 
of answer has been found to reside in the systematic analysis of a 


problem into its component parts or aspects. Professor Bate, however, | 


is heavily on the Platonic side—“ at the risk of repetition,” he writes, 
“T have tried to avoid an arbitrary topical discussion that would cut 
the organic character of [Johnson’s] thinking and the constant inter. 
play of his principal concerns with his own personal struggle.” 
Ultimately, no doubt, any division such as logical analysis requires 
does a theoretical violence to the oneness of reality; but it is never- 
theless a necessary preliminary to any prolonged piece of written 
exposition. In any case Plato’s Phaedrus affords us no grounds for 
believing that we can convey the truth about the Ideas, about the 
Johnsonian Form as it were, through the written word; we can at 
best hope to foster a kindred vision of it in our fellows by prolonged 
oral converse. Reading The Achievement of Samuel Johnson one again 
experiences the Plato-Aristotle conflict: while the spirit responds to 
the presence of what it recognizes as an anima naturaliter johnsoniana, 
the mind hankers for the orderly progression of logical analysis and 
systematized evidence which is Aristotle’s legacy to scholarship. 


The superior accessibility of the Aristotelian method for written | 


exposition seems to be supported by the fact that the most successful 
chapter of the book—that on Johnson’s criticism—is in fact based on 
what is, ultimately, an arbitrary topical division; but as we read it 
we know exactly where we are and where we are going, whereas the 
previous three chapters, which are each organized round some abstract 
aspect of the Johnsonian mind, do not make so clear an impression in 
themselves and tend, in recollection at least, to get inextricably con- 
fused with each other. 

The methodological bias, of course, does not affect only matters of 
composition and expression; it also exerts its influence upon matters 
of substance. Professor Bate, for example, does not take a very clear 
position on what is perhaps the major critical problem presented by 
Johnson: the relation of the man and the work. We can reject the 
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extremes of formalist puritanism and still believe that many problems 
about literary works are best understood by treating them, for analytic 
purposes at least, as autonomcous objects: and we have in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets a perfect model of how biography and criticism 
can be carried on side by side without being confused. In The Achieve- 
ment of Samuel Johnson no such division is made: and this in the 
nature of things means that every piece of literary analysis is subordi- 
nated to some aspect of the characterization of Johnson’s mind, and 
is, therefore, however illuminating in itself, one-sided and incomplete. 

‘Professor Bate, then, has shown us with deep and moving under- 
standing that Johnson must figure as one of the great heroes of wis- 
dom, unprecedented, perhaps, in the honesty and courage with which 
he confronted the difficulties of living rightly and thinking truly: but 
the need for an equally inward literary evaluation remains; the Great 
Cham was a great chap, but his achievement, after all, was a literary 
one. 


University of California, IAN WATT 
Berkeley, California 


Nuel Pharr Davis, The Life of Wilkie Collins (Urbana: The Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1956. 360 pp. $5.75). THE fourth of what 
seems to be an unofficial series of books published by the University 
of Illinois Press relating to Victorian literature, Mr. Nuel Pharr 
Davis’s study of Wilkie Collins is avowedly biographical not critical 
in intent. “ Drawing on many more of Collins’ amusing and en- 
lightening letters than have been available to any previous writer, 
placing the autobiographical passages in Collins’ fiction on their in- 
ferences with tact and discernment, and building up the full context 
of his subject’s life and work from memoirs, reviews of Collins’ work, 
and other contemporary testimony,” as Professor Gordon Ray says 
in his short introduction, Mr. Davis has set out to give us “ Collins as 
a man and a novelist.” He has succeeded. 

With full and careful documentation, Mr. Davis recreates the various 
stages in Collins’ life: his childhood in the home of his artist father, 
his attempts at a career, the growth of his skill and reputation (and 
profits) as a professional writer, his all-important friendship with 
Dickens, his relations with Caroline Graves and later with Martha 
Rudd, and the sickness and suffering of his last years. Also, although 
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attempting little direct analysis or interpretation of Collins’ work, 
Mr. Davis does give valuable summaries of the background and recep. 
tion of the various novels, especially The Woman in White, Armadale, 
and The Moonstone. 

Mr. Davis quite properly recognizes the friendship with Dickens as 
the most important single influence on Collins’ career. The exact 
relationship between the two men, one much older and more famous 
than the other and obviously the greater novelist, is very difficult to 
define, especially as it was both personal and literary. Biographers 
of the respective men have tended to be overly jealous of the rights 
of their subject. Mr. Davis, however, finds a sensible and satisfactory 
middle position, as close to the truth as we are likely ever to come. 
Speaking, naturally, from Collins’ point of view, Mr. Davis sees the 
influence as working both ways, yet never loses sight of the fact that 
Dickens was always the more important figure, if not always the more 
dominant one. And many of his comments are very perceptive, as 
when he says, of the influence of “ Sister Rose” on A Tale of Two 
Cities: “The uncanny pleasure Dickens took in some of Wilkie’s 
writing, as though he saw his own artistic inspirations being achieved 
for him without labor, had solid grounds. Dickens was in fact draw- 
ing the story out of Wilkie at the same time that he was unconsciously 
filing it away for future use.” 

The book is provided with bibliography and index, but the exact 
policy behind these was unclear to this reviewer. For example, Mr. 
Davis lists in his bibliography of secondary sources George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch, in an early American edition for some reason, because 
of an allusion to Count Fosco, but does not list the many other Vic- 
torian novels referred to. He includes Untriangulated Stars: Letters 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson to Henry Deforest Smith, this time 
because of Robinson’s discussion of a central character in Heart and 
Science; but the reader will search the index in vain for Robinson’s 
name. Finally, although the staff of the Illinois Press have obviously 
given much attention to the physical appearance of the book, many 
of the results were found quite distracting. 

But these are only minor flaws in a thorough study that is certainly 
and should remain, at least until the eventual publication of a full 
edition of Dickens’ letters, the best life of Collins we have. 


Cornell University LAURIAT LANE, JR. 
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Robert M. Browne, Theories of Convention in Contemporary Ameri- 
can Criticism (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1956. xiii-+ 120 pp. $1.50). ALTHOUGH much has been 
written on recent criticism, there is room for this study of its treat- 
ment of convention. Indeed, in view of the strange mixture in this 
criticism of the literary conservatism or classicism which would em- 
brace convention and the romantic expressionism which would reject 
it, such a study would promise to be especially rewarding. Unfortu- 
nately, despite some penetrating analysis, Mr. Browne’s uncritical use 
of his Scholastic tools often prevents him from doing justice to his 
subject. 

Following a useful method of distinguishing among theoretical van- 
tage points, Mr. Browne treats “‘ expressive theorists ” (centered about 
the poet), “ communicative theorists ” (centered about the audience), 
“representative theorists” (centered about the poem’s relations to 
reality), and “ productive theorists ” (centered about the poem as an 
end in itself). He concludes with his higher synthesis: the “ moral ” 
and “cognitive ” theorists who also relate poetry to reality, but only 
after using the methods of the “ productive ” theorists to do it justice 
as an artifact. A serious weakness in these groupings is his frequent 
failure to note that while his categories may be pure, his theorists 
unhappily are not. This may be a reflection of the Aristotelian “ habit ” 
of mind which too naively assumes its merely heuristic distinctions to 
have substantial reality. After excerpting from a theorist’s writings 
brief passages concerning convention, Mr. Browne, often too quickly 
and without qualification, moves to his general classification of the 
writer. Consequently he may fail to recognize that the writer has 
undergone varying stages of development or has not everywhere been 
scrupulous of systematic consistency. Of course this is always the 
danger with categories: that we conceive and project them and then 
assume that our subject consciously and consistently has limited him- 
self to the simplification we have imposed ez post facto. 

Mr. Browne is thus led to some rather strange claims. Cleanth 
Brooks, who perhaps more than any other contemporary critic has 
been charged with allowing his primary interest in a given theory to 
distort the individual poem he analyzes, is described as lacking “ strong 
interest in theory.” Further, forcing an absolute choice between 
“coherence ” and “correspondence ” theories of poetry, Mr. Browne 
somehow sees technical critics like Francis ferguson and Kenneth 
Burke as unqualified “correspondence ” theorists, as contrasted to 
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Pound and Eliot who are too easily dismissed as “‘ coherence ” theorists, 
And Eliot, despite his expressive tendencies, is continually called a 
“ productive theorist ” with “a view of poetry in general as structure.” 
Mr. Browne even invents a “ productive school * and too uncritically 
characterizes its members as defenders of art for art’s sake. Granted 
that at the end of his treatment of Eliot there is a lengthy footnote 
in which Mr. Browne acknowledges that this is not the whole of Eliot 
and that he cannot pretend to do justice to the total view of any of his 
critics. But this apology comes as a mere afterthought, a belated 
realization that his treatment has suffered from the difficulties here 
discussed. This realization should rather have affected his entire 
presentation. 

He is led into other difficulties by his arbitrary distinctions which, 
analytically rather than historically valid, cannot be so facilely applied 
to his recalcitrant critics. Jor example, he seriously misrepresents 
both the doctrine and the historical role of Crocean expressionism. 
Because he views expressive theory as springing from an exclusive 
consideration of the poet, he reduces Crocean expressionism to the 
biographical criticism that has been under attack by “ productive” 
theorists in their defense of convention. He correctly stresses the 
expressionist’s insistence on the uniqueness of each poem and thus his 
scorn for the commonness of convention. But Mr. Browne’s expres- 
sionist insists also “ that a poem’s relation to the poet’s life is more 
important and much more real than its relations to a class of poems.” 
Now surely if each work of art is, as he quotes the Crocean Spingarn 
as saying, “a spiritual creation governed by its own laws,” its organic 
quality cuts it off from life even as it does from other works of art. 

Mr. Browne’s failure to relate organicism to this version of expres- 
sionism prevents him from accurately placing the latter in contempo- 
rary theory. When René Wellek attacks the biographical approach, 
it is not Croceanism that he has in mind, although Mr. Browne im- 
plies it is. Indeed his “ productive” theorists, as represented by 
Wellek, owe much to the organicism of expressionistic doctrine and 
to this extent are in agreement with it. The indispensable concept 
of imagination which lies behind organicism is ignored by Mr. Browne 
even in his discussion of expressionism. Although his “ productive” 
theorists may stress the work produced rather than the imagination 
as productive agent, they are in some ways a development out of 
expressionism and their doctrines in many ways consonant with it. 
They might, it could be argued. be as properly classified expressionistic 
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All-important qualifications would be needed in either 


as productive. 
In his anxiety to press his ideal, analytic distinctions, Mr. 


case. 
Browne has deserted historic authenticity. 

Very likely the mechanical nature of his Scholastic approach leads 
him to neglect organicism, an essential presupposition of most modern 
theorists. It leads him sometimes to overlook the willingness of 
theorists to accept convention as a starting point provided it under- 
goes the transmutation which the imagination, in supervising an 
organic product, would force upon it. In beginning with a crucial 
distinction between convention and nature, he characterizes the 
“natural ” part of the poem as being “a necessary part of that poem’s 
structure.” Outside the Aristotelian tradition, whatever is “ neces- 
sary ” in this sense is anything but *‘ natural ”; it is rather the magical 
gift of our creative powers. And even Aristotle differentiates the 
man-made from the natural object in regard to the genesis of its form. 
Mr. Browne, then, has erred in devising supposedly exhaustive cate- 
gories from which, however, the individually and organically creative 
imagination has been unjustly excluded. 

Left with convention and nature as his two prime divisions, he tries 
valiantly to narrow the meaning of poetic convention. But his theo- 
rists furnish him quotations in which the term is used too loosely for 
any definition emerging from them to gain much in precision. ‘So all 
too often the reader suspects that the opposition between convention 
and nature broadens out into grooves well traced by such dichotomies 
as art and nature, form and content, conventionalism and realism. 
iutonomy and representation—venerable problems beyond the scope 
of a brief treatise. The difficulty is again the same: a subject which, 
in its historical confusion and complexity, refuses to submit tamely 
to the trim analytic categories that have been prepared for it. Mr. 
Browne’s are refractory critics who have not tailored their writing to 
be helpful to the theorist drawing upon them; and he has with too 
much ease tailored it for them. 


University of Minnesota MURRAY KRIEGER 


Perzy Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. xi-+ 244 pp. $4.75). 
IN this volume Perry Miller has fit ten “ pieces ” together around 
the central idea of the Puritan “errand into the wilderness.” They 
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range from an early essay on Thomas Hooker to an essay written ip 
1953 on “ Nature and the National Ego,” and they have been scattered 
in the pages of various periodicals. It is good to have them gathered, 
They are cleverly united by the bits of literary criticism which the 
author has written for each of the pieces and in which he interprets 
his essays in terms of the inner theologice of his researches into “ the 
uniqueness of the American experience” (p. ix). These critica] re- 
flections on his own work contain some of the most interesting and 
intricate passages in the book. 

As might be expected, the material is taken largely from the history 
of the Puritans, but Chapter IV, “ Religion and Society in the early 
literature of Virginia,” stands out as the exception and deserves special 
notice. For even in early Virginia, where tobacco is supposed to 
have been much more important than fish were to early New England, 
Perry Miller discovers a strong religious imagination and a persistent 
attempt on the part of the struggling colonists to interpret their 
venture as an “errand” in God’s plan for the world. He finds 
abundant evidence in the writings of John Smith, Alexander Whitaker, 
and others of the idea that “the finger of God hath been the onely 
true worker heere” (p. 111). 

Another piece that stands out in this collection of historical studies 
is “The Rhetoric of Sensation” (first printed in Perspectives of 
Criticism, edited by Harry Levin, 1950). In this essay Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Edwards are examined in their different attempts to make 
abstract ideas concrete. Professor Miller shows especially how in the 
ease of Jonathan Edwards “an idea in the mind is not only a form 
of perception . . . but an emotion” (p. 179). 

It is impossible to call attention here to the wide variety of critical 
interpretations contained in this volume. From Wigglesworth to 
Whitman and from Pocahontas to Poe the author has selected im- 
portant items and made original commentary to explain and exhibit 
the theological, social, and literary complications of the American 
errand into the wilderness. My only serious doubt concerns Perry 
Miller’s attempt to put Emerson’s Nature into this context; for it 
seems to me that Emerson’s mind wandered far beyond the American 
scene and destiny, especially in this excursion into natural philosophy, 
in which nature appears as the opposite of a wilderness; to refer this 
particular work and Emerson’s preaching a new gospel for America 
in general to the Puritan mission seems to me less of an “ errand” 
than a tour de force. 
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The central theme and problem to which Perry Miller addresses 
himself are formulated with impressive directness in the prefatory 
note to “ The End of the World.” I quote the passage as a fitting 
end of this review: 

Can an errand, even an errand into the wilderness, be run indefinitely? To 
this question, it seems, Americans must constantly revert... . Can a culture, 
which chances to embody itself in a nation, push itself to such remorseless 
exertion without ever learning whether it has been sent on its business at 
some incomprehensible behest, or is obligated to discover a meaning for its 
dynamism in the very act of running? ... Officially the doctrine of an end 
to the world has, of course, been professed by every denomination within the 
country, even when, as lately, some have striven to interpret it metaphorically. 
What will America do—what can America do—with an implacable prophecy 
that there is a point in time beyond which the very concept of a future 
becomes meaningless? Protestant America, as well as Catholic, has an im- 
plicit commitment to this event. What then happens to the errand? (p. 217) 


Columbia University HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Archer Taylor, Book Catalogues: Their Varieties and Uses (Chicago: 
pacman Library, 1957. xii + 284 pp.). THERE are few greater 
pleasures for the incurable bibliomaniac than the reading of book cata- 
nae To many of them it has always been a far greater pleasure 
than the reading of books. It is sad, but the scholar and the biblio- 
maniac are not necessarily one and the same person; in fact, in this 


ace 


modern age, the scholar is often unaware of few books besides those 
He is likely to pass over the writings of 
anyone before his baccalaureate year as out-moded, or he repeatedly 
returns to the same authorities « quoted by his predecessors without 
discovering whether there are prea Students of scientific allusions 
in Elizabethan poets invariably annotate from Batman on Bartholo- 
mew, La Primaudaye, and Topsel, as if this was all there was. The 
old-fashioned bibliomaniac, who liked to have books and proudly pro- 
duced catalogues of his collection that could be held in the hand and 
read was an antidote to this narrowness. His place has been taken 
by the institutional ry, which is really a book jail. Too many of 
them try to look like banks or heonttale, and the visitor can only 
assume that behind the dragons at the bar is nothing except the anti- 
septic smell of microfilms, microcards, and photostats. There may, 


he himself has written. 
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of course, be a few empty shelves where the fancy bindings on display 
in the lobby sleep out the off-season. 

Professor Taylor attempts to remind us that books exist and that 
there are a lot of them. He tells us that men once owned libraries 
and proudly printed catalogues of their own holdings, that one cap 
learn a lot by examining old sales catalogues, that before Satan in- 
vented 3 x 5 cards, libraries printed catalogues where two whole pages 
of titles could be seen at once, that the real bibliophiles not only 
printed catalogues of desirable books but sometimes summarized or 
indicated their contents. These practices began in the early seven- 
teenth century, bloomed in the eighteenth, and died in the mid. 
Victorian age. 

Modern library methods account, I expect, for some of the patent 
incuriousity of modern scholarship. It is almost as rare nowadays to 
find students of English culture aware of the parallel continental 
cultures as it is to find Americanists who know anything about the 
English culture of their periods. Milton, for example, read Kecker- 
man, G. Vossius, the Scaligers, the Spanheims, and many other con- 
tinental savants, but how many Miltonists have read them or can even 
suggest who they were and what they wrote? Donne quotes from 
Serarius, Steuchius (vastly popular with American colonials), Bos- 
quier, Azorius, Zambranus, Sylvius, Middendorpius, Toletus, etc., but 
practically no Donne scholar would recognize any of these names? 
[ have read a number of accounts of English attitudes towards Renais- 
sance atheism, but I have yet to find very many of the continental 
antagonists like Amyraut, Assonlevilla, Boucher, Campanella, Cane- 
phius, Cappel, Cheffontaines, Cuperus, Cotin, Curio, Cousin, De Rodon, 
Diecmann, Grosse, Faber, J. L. Fabricius, etc. cited unless he had 
been translated into English. But Englishmen read them and they 
made English opinion. 

I am, consequently, grateful to Professor Taylor for producing this 
book, which suggests means of ascertaining information about how 
men worked and thought in earlier centuries. We can only hope that 
the industry and intelligence that he has shown in putting it together 
will bear worthy results. 


The Johns Hopkins University D, C. ALLEN 
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Karl Hillebrand, Geist und Gesellschaft im alten Europa. Literarische 
und politische Portrdts aus fiinf Jahrhunderten, ausgewahlt und ein- 
geleitet von J. Heyderhoff, 3. erweiterte Auflage (Stuttgart: Koehler, 
1954. 275 pp.). THIS new edition of a selection of Hillebrand’s 
essays merits close attention. There are men of letters who are right- 
fully forgotten ; there are others whose legacy ought to concern us but 
does not. To the latter belongs Karl Hillebrand (1829-84) who in 
his day commanded extraordinary esteem. His writings, composed 
in four languages with equal charm and precision, were eagerly sought 
after by publishers and editors everywhere. Nietzsche, who was 
generous with his criticism (most of it scathing) but almost miserly 
with his praise, thought of Hillebrand as “ der letzte humane Deutsche, 
der die Feder zu fiihren wusste.” The present editor is right in 
saying: “ Er war Deutscher und Europiier, Weltmann, Gelehrter und 
Schriftsteller in begliickender Harmonie.” This is a rare synthesis 
and more readily accomplished in France and England than in Ger- 
many. The names of Leibniz, Goethe, and Humboldt suggest them- 
selves, and this is perhaps the full list. In most cases, there is some- 
thing provincial or disharmonious about lumina teutonica. 

The revolution of 1848 was the turning-point in Karl Hillebrand’s 
life. Since he had participated in the armed uprising in Baden (as 
had Carl Schurz), he was forced to go into exile. He went to Paris, 
served briefly as secretary to Heinrich Heine, and, struggling against 
formidable difficulties, he finally secured an academic degree. He 
then taught at the Académie in Douai but continued to live in Paris. 
His literary ability was soon recognized ; Journal des Débats and, more 
significantly, Revue des Deux Mondes solicited his contributions. For 
the latter he wrote a series of essays entitled “ De la Société de Berlin. 
1798-1815,” which revealed him as versatile and sensitive; with like 
competence he treats of the social, the political, the psychological, and 
the artistic phenomena. These essays had doubtless benefited from 
his insight into Parisian society to which he had been admitted at 
that time. After Sadowa Hillebrand, being a keen observer of the 
political scene, became alarmed over the mounting tension in Franco- 
Prussian relations. He wrote La Prusse Contemporaine (1867) to 
further the mutual understanding of the two peoples. 

Yet the war came. At the outbreak, Hillebrand went to Italy where 
he spent the remaining and most fruitful years of his life. He founded 
the journal /talia which was dedicated to the cultural rapprochement 
of Italy and Germany. He set out to write Geschichte Frankreichs 
von der Thronbesteigung Louis Philipps bis zum Falle Napoleons III. 
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However, only two of the intended four volumes were completed. They 
cover the period of 1830 to 1848, and appeared in 1879. Despite his 
extensive and solid knowledge, his deep intimate insight into French 
affairs between 1850 and 1870, his sovereign command of the sources, 
Hillebrand tired of the task. (The manuscript of the third volume 
was almost completed, yet he put it aside.) It is true that illness 
impeded his progress but it should also be remembered that he had 
undertaken the task of the systematic historiographer, a task to which 
he did not incline. The two published volumes of Geschichte Frank- 
reichs show what their author was: an essayist, and one of the highest 
order. A man who was at home in four countries, who wrote about 
them in their languages with equal ease and flair, whose concerns 
were catholic, who combined the keenest aesthetic sensibility with 
social consciousness and a sense of political responsibility, whose agile 
and restless mind would not “ dwell ” but move from one culture to 
another and jump from one century to the next, who delighted in 
seeing and sensing the spiritual unity of the West, particularly where 
it was manifest in rich variety—such a man is, neither by gift or 
temperament, made to spend his life behind the desk and on the ros- 
trum. And because he cherished his freedom and independence, which 
he had won after a hard struggle, he declined a number of honorific 
calls. 

Hillebrand’s fame rests on Zeiten, Volker und Menschen, seven 
volumes of essays which appeared between 1872 and 1882. From 
these volumes, Geist und Gesellschaft im alten Europa is a selection. 
It comprises sixteen selections dealing with Petrarch, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the Borgias, Macchiavelli, Rabelais, Tasso, Milton, Montes- 
quieu, Burke, Catherine II. and Grimm, Madame de Rémusat and 
Napoleon I., Balzac, Dickens, Piickler-Muskau, Mérimée, and Gino 
Capponi. 

Hillebrand sovereignly rules over fact and idea. He is also a master 
of the difficult form in which he presents and expresses them. His 
essays are instructive as well as eminently readable. 

The essay is a fragment yet tends to create the impression of com- 
pleteness. Its material incompleteness is offset, is “corrected” by 
the authority with which the essayist marshalls his material and which 
creates the feeling that contention, theory, or hypothesis is supported 
by a great deal more evidence than is in fact adduced. The essay on 
Milton is actually an exercise in national character, and it is con- 
vincing only—as indeed it is because the facts and ideas that are 
presented on seven preposterously short pages are like the visible one- 
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seventh of a floating iceberg. Since the essayist suggests or implies 
his erudition rather than unfolding it, he eschews the traditional 
encumbrances of scholarship: no strings of footnotes, no galaxy of sup- 
porting authorities. 

The essayist is not the specialist or “ expert ” who works the clearly 
defined and neatly fenced-in field. His topic rather offers him the 
opportunity for sundry sallies into adjacent provinces. Hillebrand 
never deals with, say, a poet as a purely literary phenomenon. Man 
and work are seen within the (sensitively sketched) framework of his 
time. He gives, in every case, cultural history so that the essays on 
Tasso, Rabelais, Dickens, or (as already suggested:) Milton are exer- 
cises in history, sociology, psychology, and philosophy as well. 

Hillebrand’s essays have an eminently plastic quality. He has en- 
dowed them with the third dimension because he knows how to write 
in depth. His knowledge which encompasses five centuries of occi- 
dental culture, his exquisite historic sense allow him to show the man 
or the event in proper perspective, within the play of forces that reach 
out of the past and shape the present. And there is further the acute 
sense of the relevant which keeps his essay free from jejune His- 
torismus and brittle Geistesgeschichte. 

The essay gives, must give more than fact and description because 
its intent is philosophic; opinion, evaluation, and judgment are of 
the essence. Most characteristically “ essayistic” is the unequivocal 
formulation, the pointed, provocative statement that challenges and 
stimulates the reader. “ Die ganze Renaissance verliert ihren Charak- 
ter, sobald sie von dem biirgerlichen Florenz und dem fiirstlichen 
Ferrara in die Priesterstadt [Rom] einzieht. Es ist getan um ihren 
Jugendschmelz und ihre Jugendkraft. Sie legt Schminke an und 
wird impotent.” This statement is debatable (the essayist does not 
presume to speak ex cathedra) but the debate will prove to be ex- 
citing . . —*‘* Alle Héfe sind langweilig.” This simple sentence sums 
up the lifeless splendor, the forcibly restraining etiquette, the hierarchi- 
cal array of privilege and prerogative, and goes a long way towards 
explaining scheme, cabal, scandal, and excess as rebellions against 
dullness—“. . . das 18. Jahrhundert war vielleicht nur deshalb so 
unkiinstlerisch, weil seine Empfindsamkeit eine zu wirkliche war, das 
Subjekt zu sehr beherrschte, um ihm zu erlauben, sie kiinstlerisch zu 
motivieren.” And one might add that that century was so unartistic 
because it was also so rationalistic, was so objective before there was 
anything that could be objectified artistically. 

The essay offers not only the challenging judgment but also the 
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happy formulation. “ Es ist wahr, sie [Catherina II.] spricht oft 
von ihren friiheren Geliebten mit einer Gleichgiiltigkeit, die uns ver- 
letzt, obschon sie eben nicht die einzige Frau ist, welche solche Meister- 
schaft im Vergessen gewisser Intimititen iibt: man denke an Charlotte 
von Stein, George Sand, Grifin d’Agoult. . . .” The phrase Meister- 
schaft im Vergessen is most felicitous.—“ Schriftsteller, die iiber Gott 
und die Welt nachgedacht, fehlen der deutschen Literatur wahrlich 
nicht, wohl aber solche, die unbefangen in die Welt hineinschauen 
und sagen, was in dieser geschehen. . . .” The philosophical top- 
heaviness of a substantial part of German literature (which, in 
extreme cases, assumes the quality of metaphysical fanaticism) and 
its most patent lack are clearly seen and happily expressed. 

Hillebrand deals convincingly with the outstanding personage. He 
gives us the true measure of greatness (or, at least a very strong 
indication thereof) by juxtaposing and comparing the epochal man 
or woman with a profoundly different but not at all insignificant 
contemporary. Catherine IT. whose vitality, instincts, and intelligence 
were of the strongest kind, is shown in relation to Grimm, an agile, 
almost obsequious courtier who, as a knowledgeable purveyor of cul- 
tural, particularly literary news, had a large blue-blooded clientele. 
One clearly sees that there was not much force to the baron but there 
was very much of the woman in the Empress.—Madame de Rémusat, 
a lady of the court, gives her impressions of Napoleon I. It is also 
the twists and patent omissions which the reader finds significant and 
therefore helpful in creating his picture of the Emperor. 

As with all men of parts, Hillebrand’s limitations are the reverse 
of his talents. He paid for his extraordinary sensibilities with a lack 
of robustness. He neither had the palate nor the stomach for the kind 
of food that Rabelais prepares.—His aristocratic bias and his con- 
servatism sprang from his prophetic fear of an imminent brutalization 
of the democratic ideas and institutions —A man who knew no greater 
satisfaction than to experience the wealth and inner unity of Western 
culture was incapable of systematic scholarly production. Yet as an 
essayist, Hillebrand is outstanding and ranks with Ranke and Burek- 
hardt among his contemporaries. 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 
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STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? ‘To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, | think, a profound book . . . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. ‘These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 364 pages $5.50 
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